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LAVA SOAP-for that 
*way-down-deep dirt 


Any good soap will remove 
But most of them fall down 
on the job when they try to 
remove the dirt and grease 
that accumulate in the pores, 
under the finger nails, and in 
other hard-to-get-at places. 

Here’s a soap that will clean 


your hands quickly and thor- 


oughly, no matter how grimy, 
greasy, or work-stained they 
may be. 


Lava is the most businesslike 
hand soap you’ve ever used. 
When it comes to lather, 


you’ve never seen its equal. 
' Even cold or hard water can’t 
discourage it. 

With all Lava’s speed and 
thoroughness in cleansing, it 
has no harmful effect upon 
the skin. That’s because it’s 
‘made from pure vegetable oils 
and finely pulverized pumice 
from far-off Italy. You can 
use it as freely as any toilet 
soap. 

Lava comes in two convenient 
sizes—in handy individual car- 
tons. Get a cake from your 
grocer or druggist. Try it 
and prove to your own satis- 
faction what a remarkably 
fine hand soap it is—and how 
effective down to the last thin 
wafer. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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STEEL 


MR. HAPPY MAN 
SAYS: 


“They make your work easy be- oe 
cause they are light and easy to 
handle; their high quality (SIL- 
VER STEEL), two-way taper un ase 
grinding, and keen cutting teeth [Eau 7a 
make sawing a pleasure.” 


4 
PCIRCUL. AR SAW 


Do you own a set of Atkins Saws? 
If not, buy them at any first-class 
hardware store in your town. 


Every mechanic should learn more about 
Atkins SILVER STEEL Hand, Rip and 
Panel Saws, Saw Tools, Saw Specialties, 
Hack-Saw Blades and Frames, also Plas- 
tering Trowels, Coping Saws, Band and 
Circular Saws, etc. 


Ask your dealer for ATKINS Hand, Rip 
and Panel Saws, also Circular Saws for 
electrically driven machines; Narrow 
Band Saws, Files, Grinding Wheels, Plas- 
tering Trowels, etc. 








Enclose 25c for carpenter nail 
apron, SAW SENSE, and useful 
souvenir. 








E.C. ATKINS & CO. 


BSTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PROPLE 


Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster, N. Y. 
Branches Carrying Complete Stocks in the Follow- 
ing Cities: 


Atlanta San Francisco 
Memphis New Orleans Seattle 
Chicago New York City Paris, France 
Minneapolis Portland, Ore. Vancouver, B. C. 
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North America showed far-sighted wisdom when they 
organized unions on an international basis having juris- 
diction over workers engaged in the same work 
whether in the United States or Canada. The result 
was to promote cooperative relationships between the 
workers of both countries. 

Since those early days of the beginnings of unionism, intercourse 
has become quicker and practically continuous through the development 
of railroad transportation, automobiles, aviation, the telegraph, tele- 

phone, and radio. Distances have become 
Canadian-United States relatively unimportant. The problems of the 
Union Relations workers of Canada are interrelated with those 

of the wage-earners of the United States, and 
vice versa. New high standards established in one country set the pace 
for the other. A menace to work standards on one side the border is 
a danger signal to those on the other side. 

International unionism is based upon recognition of this interde- 
pendence of economic interests and problems. International unionism 
parallels the development of industries and commerce and the flow of 


capital. 


f eeee who organized the trades union movement of 
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International unionism holds broader possibilities than can ever 
come through nationalist undertakings advocated by some of more 
restricted vision and less constructive motives. Sporadic attempts to 
establish “Canadian” unions have been accompanied by appeals to 
feeling, and even passion. These attempts have sought to destroy 
the unity and solidarity of the workers. 

International unionism in no way questions the right of either 
Canada or the United States to enact legislation to promote the best 
interests of that country. Immigration legislation, inspection provi- 
sions, customs, etc., are essentially within the jurisdiction of any sov- 
ereign government. But quite apart from these political matters, 
there is an interrelation of forces which concern the well-being of 
workers. The agencies which deal with these problems must tran- 
scend national limitations. 

The spirit which is embodied in international unionism is ex- 
pressed in the tradition of peace between the United States and Can- 
ada. For years there has been unbroken peace between our two coun- 
tries. The longest boundary line between any two countries in the 
world is quite free from forts, cannon, or any symbol of militarism. 
This is in no small degree due to the economic relationship between 
the workers of our two countries. 

Our mutual interests are bound up with the maintenance of inter- 


national unionism. 


Canadian The trends of industry are stronger than 
Industries political barriers. Capital and industrial 

and commercial undertakings have moved 
freely north and south on the North American continent as well as 
east and west. 

The preliminary estimate which the Financial Post of Toronto 
makes shows that on January 1, 1929, the United States had invest- 
ments in Canada amounting to $3,313,512,000. This is an advance 
over $3,215,512,000 for 1928 and $3,069,181,000 for 1927. Corre- 
sponding investments of Canada in the United States were, on January 
1929, $939,000,000; January 1928, $838,000,000; January 1927, 
$723,328,000. 

Over half the foreign investments in Canada are American. 
The special articles prepared for this issue show how substantial and 
far-flung are these industries. The twenty-five leading industries 
ranked according to the value of their products are: pulp and paper; 
flour and grist-mill products; slaughtering and meat packing; saw 
mills ; butter and cheese; automobiles; electric light and power; rubber 
goods including footwear; cotton yarn and cloth; sugar refineries; 
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castings and forgings; bread and other bakery products; electrical 
apparatus and supplies; non-ferrous metal smelting; printing and pub- 
lishing; railway rolling stock; petroleum; hosiery, knit goods and 
gloves; clothing (women’s factory) ; biscuits, confectionery and chew- 
ing gum; cigars and cigarettes; leather boots and shoes; planing 
mills, sash and door factories; breweries; men’s factory clothing. 

Where industries of Canada and the United States are so closely 
interwoven, there is need for corresponding organization of all 
groups working together in the industries. 

There is obvious need for an international organization of work- 
ers employed in industries which are owned and controlled by stock 
owners of both countries and which sell their products in the markets 
of both countries. International unions are necessary as stabilizing 
agencies and to equalize work standards so that the workers will 
not be competing against each other. As the industries of Canada 
become increasingly important it is correspondingly necessary that 
union strength grow in proportion. 


A Costly Apparently without concern for consequences 
Method to people in need of employment, at the end 


of the year the Ford Motor Company an- 
nounced its intention to hire 30,000 more workers. As the announce- 
ment was coupled with a reafirmation of the company’s five-day-week 
policy, it was broadcast by the press. 

On January 1, a shivering, jobless army was gathered at the Ford 
gates. Some had come in automobiles which carried licenses from 
many states. On the first day six hundred were chosen and the rest 
requested to return tomorrow. This occurrence is another illustration 
of how far Ford’s policies lag behind his technique in other fields. It 
is certainly a primitive method to send the word out that 30,000 
workers were needed, and then let the jobless make the journey to 
Detroit and assume all the expense of the trip and possible failure to 
get a job. Nor is it sufficient excuse to say that the company intended 
to employ only residents of Detroit. The out-of-work of neighbor- 
ing communities could hardly be expected to let this statement prevent 
them from trying to get employment. 

What is obviously needed is a modern system of employment 
exchanges where workers could be connected with jobs without such 
a spectacular mobilization of the unemployed which recently awaited 
the convenience of the Ford Company. 

- Since the courts have prohibited regulation of fees of private 
employment agencies there is additional reason for action by state 
and federal governments. 
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Canadian About the middle of the nineteenth century 
Unions began the infiltration of international un- 

ionism into Canada. The earliest unions 
were the printers, molders, cigar makers, carpenters, shipwrights and 
caulkers, shoe makers, bakers, bricklayers, machinists, painters, 
tailors and free stone cutters. 

The first central body was the Trades Assembly of Toronto, 
organized in 1871. This was followed by assemblies in Ottawa, 
Quebec, Hamilton, and gradually in other industrial centers. Through 
the activity of the Toronto Trades and Labor Council the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress was organized in 1886 for the purpose 
of uniting all labor organizations to work for the passage of labor 
laws or amendments to existing law. This organization has grown 
steadily, experiencing a war-time peak and a reconstruction decline. 
Progress is now upon a normal basis. The increase in the past two 
years is 16,206, making the total membership reported to the last 
congress 119,243. 

Our labor organizations recognize the fact that industries de- 
velop without regard to political divisions and that legislation has a 
national basis. The relations between the American Federation of 
Labor, international unions and the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada have regard for these fundamentals and hence have promoted 
harmony and progress. It is important that international executives 
realize the rapid development of industries going on across the 
border and that they stimulate organizing work so that unionism shall 
keep pace with industry and that they do their utmost to strengthen 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. There is a thrilling story: 
in how Canada has rolled back the frontiers of civilization and sub- 
dued for human use a rich country with great varieties of resources 
and climate. Unionism must accept this challenge of industrial ex- 
pansion and keep pace with increases in union growth. 


A Momentous Seldom has there been so general and so 
Decision Pending intense interest attaching to a case as to the 

O’Fallon hearing before the Supreme Court. 
There is involved a far-reaching principle of valuation which if ap- 
proved for railroads would inevitably be extended to utilities and 
would practically nullify regulation. 

Under existing legislation the Interstate Commerce Commission 
fixes rates to provide a fair return and fixes the value of the railway 
from time to time. Because of the impossibility of fixing uniform 
rates that will give fair return, under the so-called recapture clauses 
the Commission may require a railroad to return all above 6 per cent 
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The recapture clauses have been held constitutional by the 


profit. 
Supreme Court. 

In revaluing the O’Fallon Railroad for recapture purposes, the 
majority of the commissioners formulated as the principle of valua- 
tion a safe investment method. The railroad contended for costs 
of reproduction at current prices as the base which of course showed 
no profit over 6 per cent. The reproduction principle if applied gen- 
erally to railroads would increase their valuation by $8,000,000,000 
which would form the basis for reopening rates. Extended to utili- 
ties, the principle would result in fabulous valuations and higher 
rates for gas, electricity, street car fares, etc. 

As evidence of unusual interest in the case, the United States 
Senate asked the Court to hear Donald Richberg, in order that he 
might be heard on behalf of the people. The legal representatives 
in the case were of distinguished ability. 

The court room was crowded during the arguments evidencing 
the unusual interest which the case has for many groups. The deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court will be of momentous consequence. 





Words Exact thinking and use of words to express 
US. the idea correctly is not a common practice. 
Meaning Many who write much and talk much are 


apt to satisfy themselves with labels without 
definitely thinking through the underlying idea. Certain terms are 
assumed to typify progressive thought and others brand the user as 
reactionary. 

For example, social justice, industrial democracy, workers con- 
trol, abolish the wage system, establish a new industrial order, are 
terms this practice would have us accept as the infallible test of pro- 
gressivism. Such terms as cooperation between unions and manage- 
ment, improve the present order, concentrate union activity on in- 
creasing wages and decreasing hours, are stigmatized as reactionary 
by the so-called progressives. Without questioning the validity of 
these classifications, discussion and heated argument develops discord 
and further misunderstanding cumulatively. 

Those: who have controlled the policies of trade unions have 
differed from those who claim to be the progressives, in that they 
insist upon analyzing what the term means. They have respon- 
sibility for getting results and hence feel that they first must have a 
picture of what terms mean. Trade unionists are persons who have 
used materials and tools to produce concrete things or service for 
their incomes. They need work today, tomorrow, and next month. 
They need first wages that will enable them to maintain successively 
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better standards of living and hours of work that provide time for 
living as an intelligent human being and for bringing to each day’s 
task renewed physical and mental energy and interest for the de- 
velopments of the day’s work. We believe that higher wages and 
shorter work periods are revolutionizing forces in workers’ lives 
lifting them to higher levels of living. 

The union first seeks these opportunities for wage workers 
who are the under-privileged contributors to production. The union 
is the instrumentality workers can use to change conditions which 
make them an underprivileged group and put them on an equal foot- 
ing with other contributors to production. The result is to remove 
the handicaps of the underprivileged groups while recognizing and 
respecting the functions of other groups. 

Such an evolutionary method of progress seeks improvements 
in the present order—not its overthrow. It seeks constructive build- 
ing—not demolition. Order implies an adjustment of individuals 
that have proved practical and useful. It represents the efforts of 
past generations to adjust human relationships for joint undertak- 
ings. To overturn will not destroy the principles upon which it is 
founded. Each phase is a stage of development. This does not mean 
order is a static thing. On the contrary since it must harmonize 
dynamic factors, it must be constantly changing. The union must see 
to it that the changes assure progress for wage-earners. 

The union is a constructive agency that seeks progress by de- 
veloping new opportunities. 


Cooperation The American Federation of Labor has 
to Prevent entered into an agreement with the National 
Blindness Society for the Prevention of Blindness, for 

a joint campaign for the conservation of the 
vision of industrial workers. The campaign is an educational under- 
taking to put scientific aid at the service of those who can put it to 
use. Workers exposed to industrial eye hazards might easily protect 
their eyes if only they knew what methods were safe and what 
dangerous. 

Blindness is a calamity that separates the individual from the 
activities of life and makes it necessary to readjust habits and relation- 
ships—intellectually as well as externally with the outside world. 
Blindness is such a final restriction that no effort to prevent avoidable 
incidences should be withheld. Partial blindness or impairment of 
vision is a handicap to industrial or clerical workers and may necessi- 
tate adjustments in work and living. 
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Eyes let in the light of the outside world and are an essential 
part of the individual for normal methods of living. In addition 
to the human considerations involved, accidents to eyes are attended 
by losses that can be measured in financial terms. Industries of the 
United States alone are paying annually $10,000,000 to persons 
permanently blinded while at work. In addition there is a direct 
loss to these workers through reduced earning capacity which is 
reflected on the market in reduced buying capacity. Experts on indus- 
trial accidents believe that 98 per cent of them are avoidable. When 
workers know how to avoid accidents and when management appre- 
ciates the value of safety habits and practices, much of this human 
and industrial waste can be eliminated. 

For the purpose of making information for the protection of 
workers readily available to them, the Federation has joined hands 
with the experts in the Society for the Prevention of Blindness. Our 
plan includes the publication of a series of articles in the American — 
Federationist, special pamphlets, radio talks. In addition the Society 
will furnish speakers to labor groups on request. The cooperative 
undertaking is an opportunity for unions to get most valuable service 
from experts, and it opens up channels for important educational 


work. 





Skill and In sharp contrast to careless afirmations of 
Modern the decline of skill in modern production is 
Production an interesting record of experience of the 


British firm Hans Renold, Lmt., published 
in The Economic Journal. The personnel records of the firm over 
the period 1911-1928, show that just as high a proportion of skill 
of one kind or another is required under modern industrial methods 


as previously. 
The writer of the article, C. G. Renold, uses this definition of 


skill: 


“Any combination, useful to industry, of mental and physical 
qualities which requires considerable training to acquire.” 


This definition assumes a combination of conscious knowledge 
and dexterity. Renold finds that as fast as one type of skill is eli- 
minated other types are called into being. He calls attention to two 
tendencies: 


“The first is that the skill which is being eliminated from the 
actual production of ‘consumption goods’ is being replaced by skill 
devoted to the making of the means for producing them. New skills 
are also being called into being in the ancillary services in the factory, 


- 
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in the way of inspection, routing of work, control of more compli- 
cated organizations, et cetera. The-increased skill of modern selling 
must also not be forgotten. 

“The second tendency is that, as the process of replacing the 
primary workers’ skill by more and more automatic machinery goes 
on, the machine becomes so complicated that the work which can be 
entrusted to the unskilled man gets to be so restricted that it is in- 
cluded with that of the skilled machine setter, the unskilled man 
being finally eliminated. True, the machine setter does not need the 
skill of the ‘cunning workman,’ but the qualities of judgment, observa- 
tion, quick action and understanding constitute skill of a very real 
kind. The output of machines that have developed to this stage 
is, of course, so great that the direct wage element of the cost of the 
product is insignificant, and does not constitute a bar to employing 
a skilled man.” 


Renold points out that certain plants which occupy the limelights 
like Ford’s do not give a true picture of what is happening to skill 
because part of the development is hidden in plants that make supplies 
for Ford and because Ford has not reached the final stage of machine 
development. 

A great change has been taking place in production and the super- 
ficial have imagined that machines would replace human intelligence. 
Often management has been at fault by attempting technical changes 
without considering the effect on workers and planning to benefit by 
intelligent cooperation of workers under new methods. Such mis- 
takes are primarily due to failure to advise regularly with those who 
carry out work orders. 

A change in craftsmanship is taking place but not, except in the 
case of individuals, a degrading of workmen to unskilled machine 


tenders. 


Cooperation If individual workers undertook to reach 
Comes with agreements with management as to their 
Maturity wages and specific conditions of employment, 

few of them would be able to make effective 
arguments or to get management to give the wages when reasons 
were submitted. The workers would not know what one another 
was doing and would have to accept the foreman’s statements. But 
if the workers joined together in a union and selected a represent- 
ative to negotiate their business relations with the firm, management 
would realize that its trained work force was an element in the bal- 
ances. The individual worker is not on equal footing with manage- 
ment, but all workers cooperating through a union that is affiliated 
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to an organization of all unions in the industry, is quite competent 
to cope with management. 

Likewise management finds it desirable to cooperate with man- 
agements in other companies engaging in the same kind of produc- 
tion. In the case of management as in the case of the workers, co- 
operation brings added strength and sources of information and new 
activities. The management or individual worker who gains most 
from cooperation is the one that maintains the most assertive ini- 
tiative. 

When we carry this procedure to the level of cooperation be- 
tween groups performing different functions, as cooperation between 
management and union, the need for assertive initiative becomes de- 
finitely more important while the benefits are proportionately richer. 

The union is just as necessary for the newer function—coopera- 
tion—as it is for defensive and bargaining purposes. Cooperation 
furthers mutual interests and it must be preceded by adjustments in 
which any element of exploitation is excluded and common purposes 
agreed to. For such work assertive initiative is indispensable. 
Should any representative or group be diffident in asserting facts or 
positions, the outcome will be faulty. 

Greater discipline and training are necessary for assertive initia- 
tive in conferences and cooperative undertakings than in conflict that 
is to be decided by force. A larger grasp of all problems is nec- 
essary for constructive building than for defensive tactics. 

Cooperative relationships are possible only after the union and 
management have gone through the experiences necessary to estab- 
lish collective bargaining as an accepted practice and to see the 
advantages of utilizing the experience and judgment of those who 
handle tools and materials. Cooperation comes with development 
and maturity. It rests upon acknowledged strength and utilizes wis- 
dom, experience and initiative. 





THE CANADIAN LABOR MOVEMENT 


Tom Moore 
President, Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 


IKE the United States of America, 
Canada is more than a coun- 
try, being practically a conti- 

nent containing within its boundaries 
communities of various nationalities 
and racial origin almost as different 
in their outlook and development as 
those constituting the population of 
the numerous countries forming the 
continent of Europe. Basically, Can- 
ada is peopled by descendants of the 
British and French pioneers who first 
opened up the country for settlement, 
but in more recent years there has 
been added to these immigrants from 
other nations many of whom have 
established their own settlements 
covering large stretches of territory 
and maintain to a very large degree 
the original habits and customs of 
the countries from which they came. 
Canada is an integral part of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations 
and as such its government and polit- 
ical institutions are founded in ac- 
cordance with British democratic 
ideals, though in the Province of 
Quebec, where the descendants of the 
French pioneers form the majority 
of its population and the French 
language is the most commonly used, 
some of the laws are still founded 
upon those of old France and the 
outlook is very often more that of 
the Latin than the Anglo-Saxon char- 
acter. Nevertheless a mutual respect 
of the traditions and characteristics 
of each other has enabled both races 
to work harmoniously together for 
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the development and building up of 
their common country. 

Industrially, Canada is more 
closely allied with the United States, 
a great majority of its factories being 
branches of United States concerns, 
whilst all operate along the same 
lines as those of the republic to the 
south. Mass production and the in- 
tensive use of machinery, the con- 
tinual effort towards standardization, 
and industrial inefficiency are the 
same in both countries and unfor- 
tunately many of the less favorable 
practices of industrial corporations 
are also to be found equally in both 
Canada and the United States. This, 
briefly, is the background in which 
the organized labor movement of 
Canada has to operate. 

It is but natural that under such 
circumstances the workers find their 
greatest solidarity and strength lies 
in their joining forces with the work- 
ers of the United States and form- 
ing and maintaining international 
unions. Practically from its incep- 
ton the organized labor movement 
of Canada has, therefore, been in- 
ternational in its character but this 
has in no way lessened allegiance of 
the members to their own country or 
submerged their desires to see Can- 
ada developed to the full and taking 
its rightful place as one of the lead- 
ing nations in the struggle for social 
and economic betterment. 

As early as 1883 it was realized 
that in order to give full scope to 
these legitimate patriotic desires, and 
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yet not to weaken their solidarity in 
the industrial economic field, it was 
necessary to create some organiza- 
tion through which their views could 
be expressed upon matters which af- 
fected their interests purely as Cana- 
dian citizens and provide a medium 
by which they could cooperate with 
others in building up the country in 
which they lived. This then was the 
motive for the establishment at that 
time of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada which has continued 
to function since then as the national 
trade-union center for Canadian 
workers, members of international 
unions, enabling them at the same 
time to maintain the international 
form of their industrial organiza- 
tions. As in every other country 
there has always been dissentient 
groups in Canada. Some of them, 
allowing a false patriotism to distort 
their vision, have been led into try- 
ing to divide the organized labor 
forces on national grounds and for 
about twenty-five years there existed 
a dual national body known as the 
Canadian Federation of Labor. This 
provided a temporary home from 
time to time for those who, either 
from selfish or misguided motives, 
would not accept the discipline of the 
regular trade-union movement and 
founded secession or dual organiza- 
tions. 

Two years ago this Federation was 
superseded by the “All Canadian 
Congress of Labor” which, receiving 
the active support of the Commun- 
ists, the Orie Big Union and others, 
is following largely in the steps of 
its predecessor. Another group, con- 
fined mostly to the Province of Que- 
bec, seeks to divide the workers on 
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‘religious lines and operating under 


the title of “The National and Cath- 
olic Unions” claims a membership of 
approximately 25,000. They exploit 
to the full the love of the French- 
Canadian for his own language and 
secure many adherents by leading 
them to believe that the recognition 
of their language would be endan- 
gered by them becoming members of 
the international movement. Then 
there are those who would substitute 
force for constitutional development 
and, by taking advantage of the gen- 
eral spirit of unrest existing in the 
years immediately following the con- 
clusion of the war, succeeded in bring- 
ing into being a revolutionary form 
of organization known as the “One 
Big Union.” Though this has 
largely spent its force as an industrial 
factor, it is still financially powerful 
and able to send its agents into any 
field where likelihood exists of trou- 
ble occurring and the possibility aris- 
ing of destroying the international 
movement. 

In this line of endeavor the Com- 
munists are also an active force and 
these two latter, though disagreeing 
violently as to the form of dictator- 
ship that they would establish over 
Canadian workers, are working to- 
gether through the All Canadian 
Congress of Labor to the end that 
the present form of organization 
maintained by the A. F. of L. and 
the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada may be superseded by the 
“industrial” form of organization 
and a proletarian dictatorship. 

At the present time, according to 
the latest reports of the Federal La- 
bor Department, approximately 200,- 
000 of the 290,000 workers organ- 
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ized in Canada belong to the inter- 
national unions or other organiza- 
tions chartered directly by the Trades 
and Labor Congress. This position 
is somewhat weakened, however, by 
‘the fact that, though having the same 
objects and ideals, approximately 
60,000 of these are not in affiliation 
with the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada. These belong either to 
one of the four railroad brother- 
hoods—the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors, who maintain separate Cana- 
dian legislative organizations and 
officers; or to those international 
unions who, whilst affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor, have 
not yet realized the necessity or ac- 
cepted the duty of affiliating their 
Canadian membership to the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada, in 
order that the interests of the inter- 
national movement, as a whole, may 
be properly protected. 

Whilst primarily a legislative body, 
the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada has had to bear the brunt 
of attacks upon the international 
trade union movement not only from 
employers but from those who seek 
to establish other forms of organiza- 
tion within Canada and it can be 
readily seen how much more effec- 
tively this work could be done if the 
Congress received the whole-hearted 
support of all international unions 
having membership within Canada. 

In Canada, as in the United States, 
progress can only be made in propor- 
tion to the will of the workers to se- 
cure the same and therefore it is nec- 
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essary to carry on a constant campaign 
of education as to the objects and 
purposes of the trade-union move- 
ment, not only among the unorgan- 
ized, but also within the ranks of the 
organizations themselves. It is also 
necessary to create a strong public 
opinion before success can be achieved 
in securing progressive legislation 
and in this work the Congress is con- 
stantly actively engaged. As a means 
towards this objective it issues a 
monthly publication, The Canadian 
Congress Journal, circulating into 
every affiliated local union and also 
to the public at large, and making 
known through its editorial columns 
the aims and purposes of the interna- 
tional trade-union movement, espe- 
cially in relation to Canadian condi- 
tions. 

Another means of furthering its 
objects and also for providing op- 
portunities for the trade-union move- 
ment to participate in numerous na- 
tional activities is its active partici- 
pation in the work of numerous or- 
ganizations aiming to better the con- 
ditions of life in Canada. Amongst 
these in which the Congress holds 
membership might be mentioned the 
following: The Canadian Council 
on Child Welfare, the National and 
Provincial Safety Leagues, League of 
Nations Society in Canada, Social 
Hygiene Council, Dominion Fire 
Prevention Association, National Re- 
search Council, Frontier College, Do- 


‘minion Council of Health, the Em- 


ployment Service Council of Canada, 
Canadian Council on Immigration of 
Women, National Council of Educa- 
tion, the Canadian Engineering 
Standards Association, etc. Some of 
these are official advisory councils to 
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government departments, whilst oth- 
ers are voluntary organizations car- 
rying on work which directly or in- 
directly interlocks with that of the 
labor movement. 

Again, it is necessary in order to 
make Labor’s projects as widely 
known as possible to accept invitations 
to address service clubs and similar 
public bodies on such important social 
problems as unemployment, immigra- 
tion, old age pensions, and similar 
matters. By all these methods the Con- 
gress has sought to, and we believe 
successfully, establish the interna- 
tional labor movement as an integral 
part of the social and economic life 
of the Dominion, and thereby added 
to the number of measures, federal 
and provincial, which have made pos- 
sible freer organization, greater ac- 
tivity for the trade-union movement, 
and higher standards of life. 

It is unnecessary for me to detail 


the numerous achievements of this . 


nature, but I believe that though there 
is still sufficient work ahead in this 
direction to occupy all the efforts of 
the trade-union movement, past ac- 
complishments will bear favorable 
comparison with any other industrial 
country in the world. 

As stated in the beginning of this 
article Canadians of today are a com- 
posite race drawn from many coun- 
tries and it is but natural that there 
should exist in Canada an inherent 
international outlook. Reflecting 
this, the trade-union movement of 
Canada takes an active part in inter- 
national affairs. As a signatory to 
the League of Nations, Canada be- 
came a member of the International 
Labor Organization, founded in ac- 
cordance with Part XIII of the Ver- 
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sailles Treaty, the first session of 
which was held in Washington, D. C., 
1919. Since then the Trades and 
Labor Congress, as the organization 
most representative of the workers 
of Canada, has been called upon to 
nominate delegates and advisers to 
each of the annual conferences of the 
I. L. O. Through participation at 
these conferences the Secretary and 
President of the Congress have al- 
ternately held membership in the gov- 
erning body of the I. L. O. since its 
inception, the Congress thus being 
able to play its part in helping to 
establish measures of social justice 
and improve the conditions of work- 
ers generally throughout the world. 

The employers’ representatives at- 
tending the International Labor Con- 
ferences are well-organized in an in- 
ternational federation and this feder- 
ation exercises a considerable influ- 
ence upon the policies of employers 
attending the annual conferences of 
the I. L.O. Ina similar manner the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions plays its part on behalf of 
the workers, and the Trades and 
Labor Congress, recognizing this, 
considered it essential to become a 
member of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions and support it 
financially and in every other way to 
enable it better to fulfill its full duties 
as representative of the workers at 
the International Labor Conference. 

In addition, through this means 
the Congress has been able to give 
effect to the international aspirations 
of its own members for the building 
up of trade-union solidarity in every 
industrial country. 

Of recent years there has been the 
development of bringing together the 
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labor forces, trade-union and politi- 
cal, from different parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire, and the Congress has en- 
deavored to be represented at these 
Commonwealth Labor Conferences 
and given its support to them. 
Constitutionally the Trades and 
Labor Congress functions along much 
the same lines as the A. F. of L. It 
holds its annual conventions, meeting 
each year in different industrial cen- 
ters throughout the Dominion. Each 
affiliated national or international 
union is entitled to one delegate as 
representing the organization as a 
whole, in addition to which every 
local union or branch in Canada of 
these organizations is entitled to send 
extra delegates for each additional 
one hundred members or major por- 
tion thereof. Trades and Labor 
Councils and Provincial Federations 


of Labor are entitled to three dele- 


gates each. All delegates whether 
representing local unions, trades 
councils, federations of labor or na- 
tional and international unions must, 
however, be resident and hold their 
membership within Canada, which 
provision assures the public that the 
Congress, dealing with Canadian af- 
fairs only, is a really national organi- 
zation and truly reflects the opinions 
of Canadian workers. Between con- 
ventions the business of the Congress 
is carried on by an Executive Council 
composed of the president, secretary- 
treasurer, and three vice-presidents, 
all of whom are elected at the annual 
conventions. In addition provincial 
executive committees are elected at 
these conventions each being com- 
posed of a chairman and three other 
members. These committees deal 
with the presentation of legislation 
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to their respective governments in all 
except two of the Provinces of Can- 
ada in which there has been estab- 
lished Provincial federations of la- 


‘bor, chartered by the Trades and 


Labor Congress. The Congress also 
issues charters to Trades and Labor 
Councils in the industrial centers 
many of which also carry charters 
from the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Though an autonomous body, the 
Trades and Labor Congress has al- 
ways acted in the closest harmony 
and cooperation with the A. F. of 
L., and recognizing the complica- 
tions which might arise were it to at- 
tempt to deal with jurisdiction mat- 
ters between its affliated organiza- 
tions, has freely accepted the deci- 
sions of the A. F. of L. on all such 
matters. By this means there has 
been retained uniformity of practice 
in trade matters throughout the en- 
tire territory covered by the interna- 
tional unions chartered by the A. F. 
of L. including the Dominion of 
Canada. On its part the A. F. of L. 
has just as freely recognized the au- 
tonomy of the Trades and Labor 
Congress, the 1910 and 1911 conven- 
tions of the A. F. of L. setting this 
out very clearly in the following de- 
cisions : 

“1. That the Trades and Labor 
Congress of the Dominion of Can- 
ada have the sole right to speak and 
act for organized labor in all polit- 
ical and legislative matters in the 
Dominion and all of its provinces. 

“2. That the autonomy of inter- 
national unions in trade matters be 
maintained as heretofore. 

“3. That the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress shall have the 
sole right to issue charters (certifi- 
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cates of affiliation) to provincial or 
local central bodies in Canada. 

“4. That Canadian, Provincial or 
central bodies holding charters from 
the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress may at their discretion also 
hold charters from the American 
Federation of Labor.” 

“International unions having lo- 
cals in Canada were urged to have 
them affiliate with the Trades and 
Labor Congress.” 

. Giving effect to the latter recom- 

mendation, the A. F. of L. since 1918 
affiliated to the Congress all its mem- 
bership within Canada in directly 
chartered federal unions and pays per 
capita tax on them in the same man- 
ner as international unions do re- 
specting their Canadian membership. 

The A. F. of L. also exchanges 
fraternal delegates each year with the 
Congress which practice is also fol- 
lowed between the Trades and Labor 
Congress and the British Trades 
Union Congress. 
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From this it will be seen that the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada is really a movement within a 
movement, operating independently 
in looking after the interests of Cana- 
dian workers as they are affected by 
purely Canadian conditions and yet 
maintaining the international soli- 
darity necessary between the work- 
ers of the United States and Canada 
in the conduct of their industrial and 
economic affairs. 

These close relationships so firmly 
established for over forty-four years 
have proven their value to the work- 
ers of both countries time and time 
again and it can be claimed have done 
much towards creating and develop- 
ing an understanding between the 
peoples of the two great democra- 
cies—Canada and the United States 
—and thus in no small degree con- 
tributed to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace, which is the pride and 
boast of both countries alike. 
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The sun and the moon are standing still, 

And the wheels of time turn back amain. 
We have broken the door that was barred and shut 
And ‘found the way through the Witch’s hut, 

We have taken her joy and passed by her pain. 


The spring is endless and love is sure, 

And the dead rose lives where it binds my head. 
We have opened the locks of time and space, 
And yesternight’s moonlight floods the place; 

There is nothing old—there is nothing dead. 


The Witch stand still by her door and smiles, 
As she always smiles at the joys of men. 


The sun and the moon stand still. 


They say 


That always the Witch will have her pay. 
I wonder what—and I wonder when. 


MARGARET WHIDDEMER. 
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HILE there have always 

been different schools of 

thought in the labor move- 
ment as to the extent to which it is 
possible to ameliorate the worker’s 
lot by legislative enactment, the con- 
troversy hinges wholly upon the mat- 
ter of degree. That legislation can be 
made to serve a most useful purpose, 
that if it be carefully and sincerely 
enacted and conscientiously enforced, 
it must exercise a beneficent influence 
in the constant struggle for better- 
ment, are statements that can not be 
successfully challenged. A _ recogni- 
tion of these axioms early in the his- 
tory of labor organization in Canada 
was one of the motives (in fact, the 
chief motive) which led to the_per- 
manent formation of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada in the 
early eighties of the last century. The 
Congress—a federation of the Cana- 
dian branches of the chief interna- 
tional craft unions and certain local 
unions affiliated with the interna- 
tional movement through the Con- 
gress itself—was formed to give 
practical articulation and intelligent 
direction to the legislative desires of 
the diverse elements that are the in- 
ternational trade union movement 
in this country. To quote the most 
important item from the Congress’ 
objects, as stated by itself, it has for 
its purpose “To influence public opin- 
ion by peaceful and legal methods in 
favor of organized labor and to se- 
cure legislation in the interest of the 
working people.” 


Under the British North America 
Act, the Act which forms that por- 
tion of our constitution committed to 
paper, all legislative authority is di- 
vided between the Federal Parlia- 
ment and the Provincial Legislatures. 
Legislation respecting civil rights 
comes within provincial jurisdiction: 
the making of laws for the peace, or- 
der, and good government of Can- 
ada; for the regulation of trade and 
commerce; for the compilation of 
census and other statistics; for the 
regulation of naturalization and 
aliens, and on criminal acts falls 
within the purview of the Federal 
Parliament. This division of legisla- 
tive competence, though it may be ar- 
gued that it is expedient on certain 
grounds, imposes a very real, practi- 
cal obstacle in the path of those seek- 
ing labor and social legislative action. 
Instead of having a single authority 
to deal with in all cases, it is some- 
times necessary to approach as many 
as nine different provincial govern- 
ments to endeavor to secure necessary 
laws, and even if they all take action, 
divergencies in laws as between prov- 
inces are bound to present themselves. 
In some cases, it is even necessary to 
approach the Federal Government, 
and the several provincial govern- 
ments as well, with the object of seek- 
ing ancillary or concurrent legislation 
on the same object. However, recog- 
nizing this constitutional obstacle and 
repeatedly making efforts to secure a 
more practical distribution of legisla- 
tive authority as between the Domin- 
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ion and the Provinces through 
amendment to the British North 
America Act, the Trades Congress 
has accommodated itself to the con- 
dition as it finds it, with the result 
that annually there is laid before each 
of the governments concerned that 
portion of the Congress’ program 
which comes within the purview of 
the respective authority. Provincial 
federations of labor or provincial ex- 
ecutives are utilized to treat with the 
provincial governments, while the 
Congress as a whole deals with Fed- 
eral matters. 

Since its re-formation in 1886, 
such has been the popular recognition 
of the Congress’ position with respect 
to the formulation of legislative poli- 
cies for Canadian labor, and such has 
been the actual effect given to those 
policies that the Congress has earned 
for itself the proud title of “Canada’s 
Labor Parliament,” a title by which 
it is frequently called. 

But in a much more tangible way 
may the results of Labor’s efforts in 
its own behalf be epitomized. From 
time to time the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labor publishes a report 
which contains the text of the various 
labor laws in effect in Canada. The 
most recent consolidated report was 
that issued in 1920, a bulky volume of 
some 826 pages of fine type. Annual 
supplements issued since 1920 contain 
considerable additional material, with 
the result that the consolidated re- 
port for 1927, at present in course of 
preparation, may be expected to ex- 
ceed 1000 pages. The physical ap- 
pearance of a volume on Canadian 
labor legislation, while indicative of 
progress, is not, however, conclusive 
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proof of the fact. The object in here 
referring to the report in question is 
not to emphasize the appearance, but 
rather to point out two important 
facts gleaned from a study of the re- 
port: First, the subject-matter of the 
legislation in the case of practically 
every item had previously been a 
matter carefully considered by the 
Congress, and the legislation, when 
enacted, bore indelible imprints of la- 
bor thought; and, second, this vast 
mass of labor legislation has accumu- 
lated almost wholly during the last 
quarter century, the period which co- 
incides with the development of the 
Congress as an effective organ in the 
workers’ interests. 

As marking a stage of progress, 
some reference may be made to the 
more important matters that have al- 
ready been the subject of legislation. 
In the Federal field, there exists leg- 
islation respecting the settlement of 
industrial disputes with which the 
Federal authorities are competent to 
deal: an act to provide for the opera- 
tion of public employment offices, in 
cooperation with the provinces; an 
act to provide for the payment of old 
age pensions in cooperation with the 
provinces; an act, which expires this 
year, to carry on technical education 
work in cooperation with the prov- 
inces; and a policy governing the pay- 
ment of fair wages on public works. 
In the provincial field most of the 
provinces have passed laws dealing 
with: workmen’s compensation; in- 
spection of boilers, factories, etc.; 
safety regulations on railways and in 
mines ; regulations affecting the health 
of employees; minimum wages for 
women; mothers’ allowances; employ- 
ment of women and children; concil- 
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iation in disputes; the collection of 
wages; technical education; abolition 
or strict regulation of private employ- 
ment agencies; and the operation of 
free public employment offices. It 
should also be mentioned that in the 
important field of old age pensions, 
three provinces are already cooperat- 
ing with the Dominion, while some of 
the others are about to move in the 
same direction, although the Federal 
Act is not yet two years old. 

While achievement is always grati- 
fying, it must nevertheless be taken 
rather as an indication of what may 
be accomplished than as an end in 
itself. Canadian Labor, therefore, 
still has need of a forward-looking 
legislative programme. Where one 


province has dropped behind its fel- 
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lows in the advance, there Labor must 
continue the struggle. Where a field 
is yet to be invaded by necessary leg- 
islation, there Labor must point the 
way. In this regard the Congress is 
continually blazing the trail. Further 
extension of old age pensions; a more 
practical division of constitutional leg- 
islative powers; the enactment of un- 
employment, sickness, and invalidity 
insurance; a shorter work day and a 
shorter work week; and the legaliz- 
ing of peaceful picketing are a few of 
the matters presently receiving con- 
sideration. In view of the success 
encountered since the turn of the cen- 
tury, is it too much to hope that the 
demands formulated today will be- 
come the subject-matter of tomor- 
row’s legislation? 


HOME-COMING 


After long absence from my dwelling place, 
The rhythm of today’s returning road 
Quickened my heart-beats to a wild mill-race 
Of tumult as I neared my old abode. 

The wayside stood emblazoned like a queen 
In scarlet-maple robe and velvet cloak 

Of cedars, and the sky showed tourmaline 
And topaz in the thin autumnal smoke. 


Then from a wide-flung door an avalanche 


Of children poured! 


That swift, breath-taking sight 


Swept toward me like a mighty springtime branch 
Of cherry blossoms suddenly in flight, 

Whirling through space its plumes of frosted foam! 
Then arms enveloped me—and I was home! 


ANNE Ltoyp. 





THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA 


, JAMES SIMPSON 


Vice-President of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, and Chairman of the 
Employment Service Council of Canada 


ANY important stages in the 
progress of the social and in- 
dustrial life of Canada are 

actual achievements of the Trades 
Union Movement. The organization 
and work of the Employment Service 
of Canada is the outcome of the ini- 
tiative and persistent action of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada. It is the response to the urgent 
appeal in behalf of the unemployed 
worker for government aid. It is the 
servant of the worker who wants em- 
ployment and the employer who 
wants the services of the unemployed. 
It is the constant surveyor of the em- 
ployment field and the discoverer of 
its possibilities and its potentialities. 


Free Public Employment Bureaus 


Prior to 1907, Canada paid little 
attention to providing state machinery 
for a public employment service. The 
condition of that year compelled the 
Ontario Government to respond to an 
agitation conducted for many years by 
organized labor, and legislative pro- 
vision was made for the establishment 
of free public employment bureaus. 
Three years later Quebec followed 
Ontario’s lead. The distressing con- 
ditions of 1913-14 emphasized the 
seriousness of unemployment and dur- 
ing that period many of the larger 
Canadian cities established, and for 
some years continued to operate, free 
municipal employment offices. In 
May, 1918, the Canadian Govern- 


ment enacted the Employment Offices 
Coordination Act, which has been sup- 
plemented by ancillary legislation 
passed by eight provinces, out of the 
administration of which has grown 
the Employment Service of Canada. 
Offices of this service operate in sixty- 
four centers, and all the provinces co- 
operate with the exception of the 
small maritime province of Prince 
Edward Island. With the develop- 
ment of the free public employment 
bureaus there has been a correspond- 
ing decline in the number of commer- 
cialized employment bureaus. Five 
of the provincial governments have 
condemned the commercial employ- 
ment bureaus as an unnecessary public 
evil and outlawed them. British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba, and Nova Scotia have closed the 
doors of these agencies. Ontario and 
Quebec have retained their licensing 
and regulating powers, but in the for- 
mer there are only fourteen licensed 
agencies and in the latter only eleven. 
The Province of New Brunswick has 
no law, but the effective competition 
of the office of the Employment Serv- 
ice of Canada has practically driven 
the private agent out of the field. 


Difficulties in Federal State 


In a federal state, such as Canada, 
the successful coordination of employ- 
ment services is much more difficult 
than in those states where govern- 
ment authority is centralized. Can- 
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ada has its federal government and 
nine provincial governments, whose 
legislative authority is defined in the 
British North America Act. To in- 
vite cooperation among the different 
provinces through the federal author- 
ity means the subordination of pro- 
vincial pride to the national good. 
The federal government, therefore, 
has to its credit a distinct achieve- 
ment and its financial aid to the prov- 
inces makes possible the successful op- 
eration of the Employment Service of 
Canada. Constitutional authority for 
the licensing, regulating, or prohibi- 
tion of private employment offices and 
the establishment of public employ- 
ment bureaus is vested in the provin- 
cial governments. The federal gov- 


ernment has no power to establish or 
regulate offices, either private or pub- 
lic, except for the convenience of im- 


migrants. The desired provincial and 
federal cooperation has been made 
possible through the Employment 
Offices Coordination Act. 


Operation of Coordination Act 


This Act empowers the Minister 
of Labor—(a) To aid and encourage 
the organization and coordination of 
employment offices and to promote 
uniformity of methods among them; 
(b) to establish one or more clearing- 
houses for the interchange of infor- 
mation between employment offices 
concerning the transfer of labor and 
other matters; (c) to compile and 
distribute information received from 
employment offices and other sources 
regarding prevailing conditions of 
employment. A sum of money 
amounting to $150,000 is voted by 
the federal government to be used as 
subventions to the different provinces. 
This amount when distributed among 
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the provinces in proportion to their 
expenditure on employment office ad- 
ministration and operation, enabled a 
repayment to them of 34.1 per cent of 
their gross expenditures. An impor- 
tant feature of the agreements en- 
tered into by the provincial and fed- 
eral governments is the providing 
specifically for special employment 
work in behalf of veterans of the 
great war, who are partially disabled 
as a result of war services. Every 
office of the employment service offers 
facilities for both men and women 
who are seeking work in any occu- 
pation, and for employers seeking 
any sort of help. Obviously, it is 
neither practicable nor advisable to 
segregate the various functions of the 
officers at all centers, but when the 
volume of work warrants it, and when 
the population to be served is of suf- 
ficient magnitude, such division of 
functions is made, and men’s and 
women’s, skilled and unskilled, farm, 
factory, ond domestic, etc., divisions 
are separately operated. In Western 
Canada, where seasonal workers, such 
as farm laborers, are regularly hired 
in large numbers, it is common cus- 
tom, particularly in Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia, to operate tempo- 
rary offices. For the purpose of co- 
ordinating the efforts of the various 
local offices, and to enable the trans- 
fer of any kind of labor from dis- 
tricts oversupplied to those where a 
dearth exists, eight clearing-houses 
have been established throughout 
Canada. The personnel of the Em- 
ployment Service totals about 275. 


Thousands of Unemployed Get Work 


The value of this Employment 
Service to the workers of Canada is 
best illustrated in the figures showing 
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the applications for employment, the 
number of vacancies registered, and 
the number of placements during the 
year ending March 31, 1928. Dur- 
ing the year 1927-28 there were reg- 
istered at the public employment of- 
fices a total of 556,754 applications 
for employment. Opportunities for 
employment of which the offices were 
notified numbered 456,569, of which 
340,649 were for men and 115,920 
for women. The corresponding total 
for the fiscal year 1926-27 was 
456,375. Placements effected by the 
service show a total of 418,306; 
322,108 having been men and 96,198 
women. Considered on the duration 
of the prospective work the figures 
are further subdivided into “casual,” 
that is where the duration of employ- 
ment does not exceed seven days; and 
“regular,” that is where the duration 
of employment is in excess of seven 
days. From this angle the place- 
ments of men show 65,253 to have 
been casual and 256,855 to have 
been regular. Of the placements of 
women 50,126 were casual and 
46,072 were regular. It might be 
added that the statistics for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year recorded placements 
of 319,246 men and 91,064 women, 
or a total of 410,310. From reports 
received from local trades unions, a 
figure is compiled monthly showing 
the percentage of membership cov- 
ered which is unemployed on the last 
day of the month. When referring 
to trade union members as unem- 
ployed, the term “unemployment” 
has reference only to involuntary idle- 
ness due to economic causes. Mem- 
bers who are engaged at work in 
other than their own trades or who 
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are idle because of illness are not con- 
sidered for statistical purposes as un- 
employed. ‘Workers who are in- 
volved in strikes or lockouts are ex- 
cluded from the tabulation. While 
the greater number of the reporting 
unions report regularly each month 
slight fluctuations are inevitable, but 
ordinarily over 1,600 local unions, 
having a total membership of about 
170,000 persons, cooperate with the 
service by reporting. Thus, about 63 
per cent of the organized workers in 
Canada are regularly covered in the 
tabulation. 


Facilities of the Employment Service 


While the offices of the service are 
located at the point of chief industrial 
activity the facilities afforded are not 
only utilized locally but each office 
supplies a considerable number of 
workers to the contiguous districts. 
Out of the total of 418,306 place- 
ments effected 217,246 were made 
outside of the centers in which the 
offices are situated. Since 1919 the 
railways have accorded to bona fide 
applicants at the Employment Service 
who may desire to travel to distant 
employment, for which no workers 
are available locally, a concession in- 
volving a reduced fare. The reduced 
rate is for a second-class fare at 2.70 
cents per mile, obtainable on the sur- 
render of a certificate secured at the 
employment office. A minimum fare 
of $4 is stipulated so that a person 
traveling to employment at a distance 
where the reduced rate does not 
amount to the minimum is not able 
to derive the benefit therefrom. By 
the use of the certificate 34,927 per- 
sons were aided in securing employ- 
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ment. Workers required for harvest 
work in the western provinces were 
also conceded reduced fares on all the 
railways. 


Employment Service Council 
Organized 

Under Orders in Council passed 
in pursuance of the Employment 
Offices’ Coordination Act, there has 
been established a body advisory to 
the Minister of Labor in respect of 
the administration of the Act, known 
as the Employment Service Council 
of Canada. This Councii is com- 
posed of representatives of the eight 
provincial governments, the federal 
government, and representatives of 
railways, organized labor, »mployers, 
returned soldiers, and the agricul- 
tural community. With ene excep- 
tion the Council has met *very year 
since its inception in 191¢. At the 
1928 meeting in Ottawa,; Ontario, 
the Council devoted its atiicntion to 
a consideration of the follwing mat- 
ters: Immigration as affycting the 
Employment Service of Ca jada; the 
placement of handicapped; : workers; 
the harvest labor problem}: the pro- 
cedure of employment oiices; the 
mobility of labor in its rrlation to 
unemployment; the private ‘<e-charg- 
ing employment agencies. [he rec- 
ommendations emanating [rom the 
annual meetings of this Council are 
later presented to the Minister of 
Labor and frequently are regarded 
as valuable contributions to the suc- 
cessful administration of the employ- 
ment service. The organization of 
this Council was in response to a re- 
quest from the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, whose purpose 
was to assist the Government in deal- 


ing with the important problem of 
employment. As the problem of im- 
migration is so closely associated with 
that of employment the Congress is 
now pressing for an Advisory Coun- 
cil to assist the Government in har- 
monizing the influx of immigrants 
with the capacities of the nation to 
absorb the immigrants when they ar- 
rive in the Dominion. 


Difficult Task for Employment 
Service 


During the several years of indus- 
trial depression following the war the 
Employment Service of Canada ren- 
dered a distinct service in effecting 
the point of contact between the em- 
ployer and the employee, but had it 
not been for the industrial progress 
in the United States, which absorbed 
so many Canadian workers, the prob- 
lem of placing the unemployed would 
have been a much more difficult one. 
The protests of organized labor in- 
fluenced the Government to discour- 
age immigration to Canada and there 
was an appreciable falling off in the 
number of arrivals from European 
countries. With the advent of bet- 
ter times and the encouragement be- 
ing given the unemployed in Great 
Britain to emigrate to Canada it is 
going to be very difficult to retain a 
well-balanced labor market. The 
services of the Employment Service 
will undoubtedly be very much in de- 
mand. The tide of immigration is 
again rising as indicated by the fig- 
ures supplied by government authori- 
ties. During the fiscal years ending 
March 31, 1919, to March 31, 1928, 
and during the first six months of 
the current fiscal year the figures are 
as follows: 1919, 57,702; 1920, 117,- 
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336; 1921, 148,477; 1922, 89,999; 
1923, 72,887; 1924, 148,560; 1925, 
111,362; 1926, 96,064; 1927, 143,- 
991; 1928, 151,597; six months end- 
ing September 30, 1928, 123,713. 
Canadians returning to Canada from 
the United States during the fiscal 
years 1924-25, 1926-27, 1927-28, and 
during the six months ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1928, numbered: 1924-25, 
43,7753 1925-26, 47,221; 1926-27, 
56,9573 1927-28, 39,887; six months 
ending September 30, 1928, 20,852. 
Index numbers of employment for 
the first ten months of 1928, as re- 
ported by employers throughout Can- 
ada having fifteen or more employees, 
as compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, and covering nearly one 
million work people (computed on a 
base of 100 for January, 1920), were 
as follows: January, 99.5; February, 
100.8; March, 101.4; April, 1o1.1; 
May, 105.5; June, 112.4; July, 116.5; 
August, 119.9; September, 119.5; 
October, 118.9. 


Indications of Industrial 
Development 


Employment as reported by em- 
ployers throughout Canada was in 
greater volume in 1927 than in any 
other year since 1920, there being 
almost uninterrupted expansion on a 
large scale from early in January un- 
til the first of September. This up- 
ward movement carried the curve of 
employment to a level many points 
higher than in any of the last seven 
years and considerably higher than 
at the basic date in 1920, when the 
post war boom was at its maximum. 
During these seven months of ad- 
vancing employment, nearly 125,000 


persons were added to the staffs of 
the reporting firms, a number which 
was practically the same as in 1926 
and greater than in the same period 
of any other year of the record ex- 
cept 1922, when the opening up of 
industry following the depression of 
1921 caused the employment of ap- 
proximately the same number of ex- 
tra employees. In 1927, the most 
pronounced gains were recorded at 
the beginning of May, June and July, 
as is generally the case. There were 
less extensive increases in the next 
two months, followed by unusually 
small declines at the beginning of Oc- 
tober, November, and December. 
The ;Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported payroll data from some 
6,060 firms who employed a monthly 
average of 854,762 workers during 
1927, their staffs varying between 
781,559 on January 1 and 905,756 
at the beginning of September. The 
index with January, 1920, as 100, 
reached its peak for the year in that 
month, standing at 109.7, which was 
the maximum so far reached since 
1920. In 1926 the peak was 105.2 
on October 1. The index averaged 
103.4 during the year under review, 
as compared with 98.4 in 1926; 92.5 
in 1925; 92.3 in 1924; 94.6 in 1923; 
87.9 in 1922; and 87.8 in 1921. The 
most outstanding feature during the 
year was the marked expansion in 
construction, in which the number of 
workers considerably more than 
doubled between February and Sep- 
tember. Manufacturing showed con- 
sistent gains for many months, afford- 
ing considerably more employment. 
Transportation, mining, logging, serv- 
ices, communications, and trade were 
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all much more active than in preced- 
ing years. In trade and construction, 
employment attained its highest point 
in the record. 


Organized Labor Greatly Benefited 


The Employment Service of Can- 
ada has been of great advantage to 
organized labor in checking up con- 
ditions having an important bearing 
upon the volume of labor available 
for certain groups of employers. Com- 
plaints are frequently received about 
employers inducing large numbers of 
immigrants to come from European 
countries to fill positions which could 
be filled by the unemployed in Canada. 
In cooperation with the Immigration 
Department, the Employment Serv- 
ice, which is a branch of the Labor 
Department, can soon ascertain the 
available labor supply for different oc- 
cupations and a number of employers 
have been refused permission to bring 
groups of immigrants to the country 
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until they exhausted available supplies 
already in the country. The advan- 
tage of this service is made all the 
more apparent to trades union lead- 
ers whose desire is to maintain high 
standards of living and to prevent, if 
possible, the flooding of the labor 
market with men and women who are 
constantly jeopardizing each other’s 
interests in their competition for each 
other’s positions. The service is also 
doing magnificent work in trying to 
conduct useful surveys, particularly in 
the agricultural districts, to ascertain 
the capacities of certain areas to ab- 
sorb more immigrants or more of the 
unemployed of other parts of the 
country. This system of surveys is 
being extended and if carried out to 
its logical conclusion will result in the 
government of the nation being in the 
fortunate position of more accurately 
estimating the available supply of |a- 
bor for the different industries before 
inviting a surplus supply of labor 
from other countries. 


SONG 


Spill your trouble on the wind, 

It can bear another leaf 

From a tree that’s overborne 

With winter; stamp your feet along 
Crusty ground, for it has felt 
Weight intolerable of grief 

And the bodies grieved for; laugh 
Straight into the sun—it knows 
That from mold the blossom blows. 


CHARLOTTE WILDER. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Sir Henry THORNTON 
President, Canadian National Railways 


vourable operating results of the 

Canadian National Railways 
could not have been accomplished 
without whole-hearted and loyal sup- 
port from the staffs of all depart- 
ments. It is obviously impossible for 
the chief executives of an organiza- 
tion the size of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways to keep in close touch 
with the person- 


a continually increasing fa- 


In smooth and open waters little 
care is necessary to ensure safety, 
but when navigating awkward waters, 
under the stress of rapid currents, 
it is imperative to exercise special 
vigilance, to guard against dissen- 
sion, and secure perfect cooperation. 
Today we can not trust to luck to 
come out right. We have a number 
of intricate problems to study and 

work out—the fi- 





nel of the com- 


Sir Henry Thornton, an American by 


nancial adjust- 
ments of indus- 


pany, but we are 
singularly fortu- 
nate in the repre- 
sentatives of the 
various labor or- 
ganizations on 
the system. 

It was in 1923 
that the repre- 
sentatives of the 
Railway Em- 


birth, for years an executive of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, was called to England 
during the World War as an expert and 
put in charge of railways and general 
transportation; has since 1922 been 
president of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. The Canadian government chose 
Sir Henry because he was accustomed 
to big problems, and asked him to take 
this railroad, heavily handicapped by bad 
financing, and put it into good condition 
so that it could render efficient service. 
The corner-stone in his program of effi- 
ciency is the cooperation of employees. 


try, the adjust- 
ment of costs to 
output, and many 
others all quite 
unsolvable except 
in an_environ- 
ment of coopera- 
tion and calm; 
we can not afford 
to spend the time 


we used to do on 


é. rs 





ployees Depart- 
ment of the 
American’ Fed- 
eration of Labor 


His testimony to 





operation is one which we publish with 
great satisfaction—W. G. 


trade disputes. 
Cooperation in 
its highest expres- 








approached me 

with the suggestion that the Coop- 
erative Plan be installed on the 
Canadian National Railways. <A 
survey was made and as a result the 
plan was installed at Moncton and 
gradually extended, until all the 
major locomotive and car repair 
shops, also roundhouses and repair 
tracks were working under the plan. 
The plan has justified itself, and we 
have never before been in such close 
and harmonious contact with our em- 
ployees. 
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sion must be 
something more than an urging on 
of the workmen to greater effort at 
their daily task in the hope that 
additions to wages on the basis of 
increased output will accrue. That 
system tends to induce a mercenary 
attitude. It may secure a greater 
expenditure of physical or mechani- 
cal energy so long as the extra finan- 
cial inducement may last, but it does 
not take into account the potential 
values of dormant mental faculty 
and goodwill. True cooperation 
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should aim at harnessing brains as 
well as muscles and so secure the 
maximum of effort of men and offi- 
cers in dealing with the problems 
that arise from day to day; by such 
action men gain a more elevated con- 
ception of the dignity of their calling. 
Any real scheme of cooperation must 
be founded on mutual goodwill. Op- 
portunity must be given to all con- 
cerned to give full and free expres- 
sion of their views, and there must 
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be a willingness on each side to re- 
ceive such expressions sympatheti- 
cally and with a mutual readiness to 
profit by any criticisms or suggestions 
offered. 

Cooperation is here to stay and it 
is not improbable that it may be the 
key to the door of industrial peace, 
which alone will bring true pros- 
perity to employers and employees 
alike. 


RAILROADS 


For Canada’s railroads 1928 has 
been a year of record accomplish- 
ment. The volume of merchandise 
carried over Canadian lines has 
passed all previous amounts and 
gross earnings are higher than ever 
before. This is an indication of rail- 
road expansion to care for the grow- 
ing business prosperity and the in- 
creased volume of production both 
agricultural and manufactured which 
is being placed on the market. 

In 1928 for the first time the num- 
ber of tons hauled reached and passed 
the high level of 1920. This is an 
important landmark in Canadian 
progress for it indicates that business 
has recovered from the difficult after 
war period and seems to be entering 
a new era of activity. In 1928 ap- 
proximately 135,000,000 tons of 
merchandise and farm products were 
hauled as compared with 126,000,000 
in 1927, and 127,000,000 in 1920. 

In comparison with freight haul- 
ings, passenger service has fallen off. 
There has been keen competition 
from motor bus lines, and private 
automobiles. From 1920 to 1926 
receipts from passenger service fell 


from $102,000,000 to $81,000,000. 
This was because about 10,000,000 
fewer passengers were carried in 
1926. In 1910 passenger service 
produced 27 per cent of total rail- 
way revenues, in 1928, 19 per cent. 
In spite of this decrease, railroad 


gross earnings reached a new high 


level in 1928. This will probably 
amount to about $535,000,000 when 
the final account is made up, which 
is more than 35,000,000 above 1927 
and double the figure for 1913. This 
increase has been won in the face of 
difficulties, executives claim, since 
freight rates are low and expenses 
have increased in greater proportion 
than gross revenues. Wages have 
also increased in the past few years. 

In the past years an increasing 
emphasis on service has been char- 
acteristic of railroad development. 
Not only has equipment been im- 
proved, but traffic managers of today 
aim to shorten the time of transporta- 
tion for all merchandise, so that 
deliveries may be made more quickly. 
The merchant feels the benefit of this 
improvement, since he receives his 
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orders more quickly and does not 
have to carry large quantities of 
goods on his shelves. This emphasis 
on service has necessitated close co- 
operation between department heads, 
employes and all other units which 
make up a railway. As Mr. J. Lam- 
bert Payne states: “Coordination is 
the key to the new efficiency.” 

The Canadian National during the 
last year, has made several important 
improvements in equipment. The 
first single room sleeping cars in 
Canada were introduced, and prog- 
ress in perfecting the oil electric loco- 
motive has, Sir Henry Thornton be- 
lieves, produced an engine which 
promises to become a revolutionary 
factor in railway operation. Its 12 
cylinder unit is rated at 1330 horse- 
power. Five new steamships have 


also been ordered for Canadian Na- 
tional lines. Radio can now be broad- 
cast from a network of stations cov- 
ering the country and is received on 


trains. Heavier rail has been laid 
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over certain sections of the road to 
provide for the heavier traffic. 

The Canadian Pacific is building 
several large hotels in Toronto, Hali- 
fax and Digby and has either 
launched or started to build during 
1928 II new steamers to carry on 
export trade with Europe and the 
east. 

Both railroads extended their 
branch lines during the year, laying 
new track to open up new territory. 
A total of 850 miles was laid. 

Canada is in a unique position in 
railroad operation since no other 
country in the world has as few peo- 
ple per mile of railway. The United 
States has nearly twice as many, 478 
as compared to 241 in Canada. 
Thus Canadian Roads must cover 
wide expanses with less available 
business per mile. As Canadian busi- 
negs activity increases the situation is 
improving. The story of 1928 has 
been one of increasing service to meet 
the growing business needs of the 
country. 


COMFORT 


My memory was a black and lonely place 
Untii I set two tall white candles there 
_ Burning for you—and all that you had meant 
Of hope and promise, gladness—and despair. 


Candles are lit where people kneel and pray 
To saint or God beside their golden light; 
Candles burn softly by the newly-dead 
To company a watcher through the night. 


Whether for shrine or tomb their flickering 
I do not understand nor greatly care: 
I only know that it is not so dark 
Since I have lighted them and placed them there. 


DororHy KARAGEORGEVITCH. 





PERSONALLY CONDUCTED PRINTERS’ 


TOUR 


TO CANADA 
W. R. TrotTrer 


Bureau of Statistics, International Typographical Union 


O discover even a suggestion of 

romance in connection with the 

usually sordid business of strike- 
breaking would appear to be a hope- 
less task, yet a small group of Cana- 
dian employers in the city of Winni- 
peg, away back in the year 1905, in 
the initial phases of their strike- 
breaking enterprise had some meas- 
ure of success in the attempt to cast 
such a halo around their efforts. 

The occasion was one of the en- 
counters preliminary to the strike 
of the International Typographical 
Union to establish a general eight- 
hour day for its membership. In- 
structions were that no contract 
should be made covering any period 
beyond January 1, 1906, which did 
not provide for the eight-hour work- 
ing day. 

Contracts in the commercial offices 
in Winnipeg expired early in 1905. 
The date fixed for the inauguration 
of the eight-hour day was no secret. 
Much propaganda on the part of 
both the International Typographical 
Union and the United Typothetae 
had familiarized every section of the 
trade with the preparations that were 
taking place, and the conditions pre- 
vailing under the old contract were 
allowed to continue with little or no 
effort to negotiate a further contract. 

In the fall of 1905 it became 
known that the United Typothetae 
would attempt to forestall the in- 
auguration of the eight-hour contract 
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by the posting of lockout notices in 
selected cities and making demands 
for contracts providing for the nine- 
hour day. This action precipitated 
the struggle and found Winnipeg on 
the list of cities which had assured 
the International Union that they 
were ready to take action and con- 
tracts were sought which would pro- 
vide the eight-hour day on January 
1, 1906, failing which, work was to 
be at once suspended. 

The immediate result of this ac- 
tion was the closing of a number of 
printing establishments and the be- 
ginning of the contest several months 
ahead of the general strike, with 
about sixty book and job members of 
the Winnipeg Typographical Union 
on the strike roll. 

Efforts to secure strike-breakers 
made it evident to the employers that 
they could look for very little assist- 
ance from south of the line, and here 
is where the idea was conceived of 
filling their vacant offices with print- 
ers from the British Isles. 

A “Printers’ Tour to Canada” was 
organized and advertised widely in 
Britain by a special agent named 
Brunning who was sent from Winni- 
peg for the purpose. 

In due time this argosy set sail, 
each of some sixty members of the 
expedition carrying a two-year con- 
tract for employment at $18 per 
week, which was then the prevailing 
weekly wage for job printers in the 
prairie capital. 
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What the members of the printers’ 
board of trade had failed to appre- 
ciate was the international character 
of trades-unionism and the avenues 
of information that were open to 
organized workers. The lurid ad- 
vertising, and the attractive promises 
together with that condition which 
looks so good to the average Briton— 
a two-year contract—plus an oppor- 
tunity to “tour Canada,” produced 
so many applicants that the employers 
were jubilant. Here was an unending 
source of supply—they could ignore 
the typographical union. 

The typographical unions of the 
old land, the English and Scottish 
associations and the London Society 
of Compositors, were early. apprised 
of what was going on and they ad- 
vised their membership as to the 
nature of the famous “Tour to Can- 
ada,” so that when the company set 
sail, it was after several interviews 
with officials of these organizations, 
some of whom traveled specially to 
Liverpool for that purpose. 

Many were turned aside from the 
“adventure,” others had been be- 
trayed into selling their homes and all 
their worldly possessions, had said 
goodbye not only to their friends and 
relatives, but to the job held for years, 
and their faces were now set west- 
ward. As has already been inti- 
mated, however, the “complexion” of 
the company which set sail was better 
known to the officers of Winnipeg 
Typographical Union than it was to 
the members of the printers’ board 
of trade. 

To the amusement of the union 
members of the company, attempts 
were made by Agent Brunning, who 
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traveled with them, to organize them 
for trade and social purposes and for 
“mutual protection” after landing in 
the paradise ahead of them. Some 
members assumed direction under 
Brunning’s tutelage as a species of 
non-commissioned officers and these 
attempted to carry on after landing 
in Winnipeg, for Brunning within a 
few hours after arrival crossed the 
line into the United States and dis- 
appeared from the picture. 


Special Train for Strike-Breakers 


The part of the train bearing the 
“tourists” westward was uncoupled 
at Kenora, four hours journey east of 
Winnipeg, where the members of the 
Winnipeg printers’ board of trade 
had gone to welcome them with open 
arms, to allot them boarding houses 
and choose their respective staffs be- 
fore they arrived in the city itself. 
The cars were later brought in at- 
tached to a freight train and at an 
unscheduled hour for passengers. 

The “Personally Conducted Tour 
t» Canada” had ended—they had ar- 
rived, on the threshold of a Manitoba 
winter, to take the places of men 
whose homes and families were estab- 
lished in the city, and whose claims 
for consideration were to be ruth- 
lessly and even triumphantly ignored. 

This, however, was only one side 
of the story. Within a few hours of 
arrival means were found by those 
members carrying union cards to de- 
posit same with local union officials. 
The writer, acting as recording and 
corresponding secretary to the Winni- 
peg Typographical Union prior to 
this invasion, had an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the facts. Contracts 
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were made and introductions com- 
pleted to such an extent that within 
three weeks of arrival 45 of these 
“gentlemen adventurers in industry” 
had taken a pledge to join the typo- 
graphical union. 

Their desire to quit work at once 
was not agreed to. The agent had 
overreached himself and more men 
were brought bearing contracts than 
could be employed. Attempts were 
made by the employers to ship some 
of them to other points where strikes 
were in progress; but the printers 
were better advised. 

The date for the inauguration of 
the eight-hour day had not arrived 
and when it did, on January 1, 1906, 
less than ten of the members of this 
noted expedition could be found in 
the print-shops of Winnipeg. The 
remainder answered the call, and 
throughout western Canada and in a 
few places in the United States are 
to be found members of the 1905 
argosy holding in many cases re- 
sponsible positions as respected mem- 
bers of the International Typograph- 
ical Union. 

That the famous “Printers’ Tour 
to Canada” ended in fiasco so far as 
its promoters were concerned is not 
the end of the story. Its echoes were 
to keep on ringing until it proved a 
sufficient cause for drastic and far- 
reaching changes in the immigration 
laws of the Dominion. 


Appeal to the Throne 


Disillusioned and disappointed, it 
occurred to some members of the 
“expedition” to exercise the seldom 
used and somewhat nebulous right of 
“appeal to the throne”’ which every 
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British citizen is reputed to possess. 
They would write to the King. He 
should know how his subjects were 
being lured from their homes and 
deposited among the untold rigors of 
a Manitoba winter. He should know 
that there were places where the 
climate as well as the spirits of his 
homesick subjects was far below zero. 

The letter was forwarded and per- 
haps not a little to their own surprise, 
it produced results. The King’s sec- 
retary acknowledged the communica- 
tion and promised investigation. The 
colonial office in London took up the 
question by forwarding an inquiry to 
the Governor-General. From there 
to the Secretary of State for the 
Dominion and on to the officials of 
the Manitoba government, came the 
demand for investigation. 

The employee of the Manitoba 
government who ultimately was com- 
missioned to report upon the circum- 
stances proved to be an ex-member of 
Winnipeg Typographical Union, the 
late Mr. James Hooper, and the 
truth was told in the report as it left 
his hands. 

Later correspondence with British 
government authorities revealed that 
something had happened between the 
rendering of the Hooper report and 
the transmission of its alleged con- 
tents to the Colonial Office in Lon- 
don. Like Banquo’s ghost the mat- 
ter could not be “laid” and a renewed 
demand was made from London 
which eventuated in the appointment 
of the Deputy Minister of Labor of 
the Dominion personally to investi- 
gate the case. That Deputy-Min- 
ister, now Premier W. L. Mackenzie 
King, visited Winnipeg and did his 
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work so thoroughly, that, as already 
recorded, the laws of the Dominion 
were amended to meet the circum- 
stances. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Al- 
phonso Verville, a Labor member of 
the Dominion Parliament and at that 
time also president of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, the cir- 
cumstances were brought to the at- 
tention of the Canadian House of 
Commons by a call for the produc- 
tion of the official correspondence 
upon the case between the Imperial 
and Dominion authorities. 

Largely owing to the agitation and 
publicity given to the details on both 
sides of the Atlantic, there was 
brought about a very close contact 
between the International Typo- 
graphical Union and all the recog- 
nized typographical associations of 
Great Brtaiin, a contact which has 
been maintained. 


Loyalty of Canadian Unions 
Unaffected 


The Canadian membership of the 
International Typographical Union 
has been singularly free from the 
various schisms and other “isms” 
which have interfered with the or- 
derly and effective organization of 
other industrial workers upon an in- 
ternational basis. The eight-hour 
strike in 1906 produced two seces- 
sions, both in eastern Canada, which 
proved to be only temporary aberra- 
tions, and at no time since has there 
been any such concerted movement 
within the organization. 

The “one big union” movement 
which for a short while produced 
much trouble in Western Canada, left 


the affiliated unions of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union unaf- 
fected by the widespread and insistent 
propaganda. 

The strikes in 1905-1906 to estab- 
lish the eight-hour day and later in 
the establishment of the forty-four- 
hour week in 1921 for book and job 
printers, produced experience sufh- 
cient to demonstrate that whatever 
of sentiment might linger in the minds 
of the newcomer to Canada, the form 
of organization best suited to meet 
the situation was found in interna- 
tional unionism. 

The membership of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union in Can- 
ada today averages less than 5,000, 
comprised in fifty-one local unions 
scattered across the entire Dominion 
from Sydney, Nova Scotia, to Vic- 
toria in British Columbia. This 
membership has varied in numbers 
only very slightly during the past ten 
years, and represents about 6 per cent 
of the total membership of the In- 
ternational Union. 

The favorite slogan in Canada 
with the critics of international union- 
ism is: “Why send your money to 
headquarters in the United States?” 
“Keep your money in Canada—or- 
ganize on a national basis.” To such 
expressions is generally added some 
hypocritical appeal to “national pa- 
triotism”—-a sentiment which has 
never been one of the strong points 
of the leaders of the subversive move- 
ments referred to. 

The uselessness of such appeals to 
the Canadian membership of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union is 
best illustrated in a practical way by 
a reference to the benefits which that 
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section of the membership has de- 
rived from their international affilia- 
tion. 

The various movements in Canada 
seeking to replace international union- 
ism have made an appeal on behalf 
of “militancy.” The international 
union printers in the Dominion can 
point to a record in the cost of 
militancy which should give support- 
ers of national movements some food 
for thought. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


For the nine years from May 31, 
1919, to May 31, 1928, the total 
amount paid as strike benefits to 
Canadian members amounted to 
$4,687,891.92, while the income from 
the Dominion membership which 
could be alloted to that purpose 
amounted to $991,836.41. 

' Premiums as dues to the regular 
beneficiary features of the organiza- 
tion—the old age pension and mor- 
tuary funds and the union printers’ 


Receipts from the Canadian Membership of the International Typographical Union Over Period 
of Nine Years—1919 to 1928 





APPORTIONED TO 





Year ending 
May 31 
Pension and 
Mortuary 


Printers’ 
Home 


General 
Purposes 


Sale of 
Supplies 


Typo. 
Journal 





$76,928.91 
88,099.30 
69,272.28 
71,999.68 
76,672.95 
73,242.12 
80,838.10 
80,041.15 
81,091.80 


$112,030.66 
125 ,609. 23 
595,865.59 
373,242.48 
222,284.43 
134,220.49 
117 ,643.55 
118,462.18 
120,343.76 


$12,367.20 
14,818.00 
17,459.00 
17,189.70 
15,737.30 
15,184.20 
18,492.80 
20,091.70 
20,741.60 


$13,261.66 
15,992.25 
502,880.00 
275 ,057 .83 
120, 853.62 
25,857.55 
12,412.50 
12,557.50 
12,963.50 


$3,130.40 
3,210.25 
2,919.25 
2,875.55 
2,632.50 
2,565.50 
2,538.90 
2,566.40 
2,634.15 


$6,342.49 
3,489.43 
3,335.06 
6,119.72 
6,388.06 
17,371.12 
3,361.25 
3,205.43 
2,912.71 





-]$1,919,702.37) $698,186.79 











$152,081.50 


$25,072.90} $52,525.27) $991,836.41 














Benefits Paid to Canadian Membership of International Typographical Union Over a Period of 
Nine Years—1919 fo 1928. 





Year ending May 31 


From Pension Fund 


From Mortuary Fund| From Defence Fund 





$18,162.00 
26,352.00 
35,352.00 
37,920.00 
43,776.60 
48 ,888.00 
63,176.00 
62,720.00 
52,976.00 


$8,589.60 
15,632.05 
2,094,255.07 
1,753 ,542.84 
559 ,607 .09 
223,019.77 
15,514.50 
9,015.00 
8,716.00 


$21,550.00 
16,525.00 
15,325.00 
14,150.00 
18,650.00 
21,050.00 
18,039.27 
13,975.00 
19,425.00 





$389 , 322.00 





$158,689.27 $4, 687,891.92 














PERSONALLY CONDUCTED PRINTERS’ TOUR TO CANADA 


home—have to be allotted to those 
funds as a guarantee to the continuing 
membership of their individual rights 
to those benefits. Subscription to the 
monthly journal and receipts for sale 
of supplies represent direct payments 
for value received. The balance of 
dues is all that is available for defence 
and the general purposes of the or- 
ganization. 

Total receipts from the Canadian 
membership on pension and mortu- 
ary account for the nine years ending 
May, 1928, were $698,186.79, while 
the payments from those funds 
amounted to $548,011.27, leaving a 
credit balance of $150,175.52. 

Receipts from Canadian member- 
ship for the general purpose of the 
organization were $991,836.41, while 
disbursements for defence purposes 
in Canada reached a total of $4,687,- 
891.92, an amount in excess of re- 
ceipts equal to $3,696,055.51. 

In recent issues of publications by 
organizations in Canada which are 
seeking to undermine international 
unionism, statements were made that 
the American Federation of Labor 
and its afhliated bodies are collecting 
revenues in Canada for which no re- 
turn is given. We commend to their 
attention the above verifiable figures, 
together with this concluding state- 
ment: 

The total amount paid out by the 
International Typographical Union 
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for the nine years ending May, 1928, 
for defence purposes throughout its 
entire jurisdiction was $16,451,- 
412.12. Of this amount $4,687,- 
891.92 was paid to their membership 
in Canada. The total membership 
in Canada averages about 6 per cent 
of the entire membership, so that, 
during the last nine years, 6 per cent 
of the membership received twenty- 
eight and one-half per cent of the 
total disbursements for defence. 
The total receipts from the Cana- 
dian membership of the International 
Typographical Union for all purposes 
during the last nine years was 
$1,919,702.37. The total disburse- 


ments for all purposes to the same 
membership was $5,235,903.19, an 
excess of disbursements over receipts 
of $3,316,200.82 in the nine years, 
and this does not include the salaries 
and expenses of either regular or 


special representatives who have been 
employed in the Dominion at any 
time during this period. 

It only remains to be stated that 
these sums were not paid because of 
the nationality of the membership, 
but because that section of the juris- 
diction was adversely affected. Our 
“nationalist” critics can be left to fig- 
ure up where a national organization 
of printers on the north side of the 
boundary could have found the funds 
and how they could have resisted the 
prolonged attack. 





THE NEWSPRINT PAPER INDUSTRY IN 
CANADA AND ITS GROWTH 


A. F. McLeop 


Canadian Vice-President, International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 


HERE are many people in the 

United States and Canada who 

do not know where most of the 
newsprint supply comes from that is 
used in the daily papers read by them 
or by other people on the North 
American continent. Twenty years 
ago 63 per cent of the pulp wood 
cut in Canada was exported to the 
United States to be made into paper. 
Today 75 per cent of the wood cut 
is manufactured into pulp and paper 
and then shipped. The amount of 
pulp wood used in the Canadian mills 
has increased from 482,777 to 4,387,- 
687 cords or over 900 per cent, ac- 
cording to the best available sources 
for securing such data. 

Several factors have contributed to 
this remarkable growth in the indus- 
try. The most important factor has 
been the increased demand for paper 
in the United States and the abund- 
ance of suitable timber and water 
power in Canada. The consumption 
of paper in the United States has 
trebled in the last twenty years while 
the domestic production has increased 
less than 70 per cent. Canada is 
most favorably situated in relation to 
this market and possessing the neces- 
sary natural resources has been called 
upon to supply the greater part of 
the demand for paper. 

In 1926, according to United 
States Forest Service statistics, Can- 
ada had furnished in the form of 
pulpwood, pulp, or paper, 44.5 per 
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cent of the United States’ require- 
ments for paper used in domestic 
consumption or for export, while 
only 42.9 per cent came from their 
own forests. In 1909, the imports 
from Canada consisted of 77 per cent 
unmanufactured pulp wood, 20 per 
cent pulp, and 3 per cent paper. In 
1926, the imports were changed and 
28 per cent was pulp wood, 28 per 
cent pulp and 46 per cent paper. 

Large markets for pulp and paper 
have also developed in Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan, Ar- 
gentine and several other countries, 
and Canada has received its propor- 
tionate share of this business. 

Canada is fortunate in having 
large forests of woods most suit- 
able in manufacturing paper. Es- 
pecially is this true of spruce and 
balsam, and there is also hemlock, 
jack pine, and poplar that is used in 
making newsprint paper. The nu- 
merous large rivers which drain the 
country not only supply cheap trans- 
portation for pulp wood but in their 
descent from the highlands they pro- 
vide a wealth of power and for the 
initial development of this natural 
resource the pulp and paper industry 
has been largely responsible. Only 
II per cent of the recorded water 
power resources have so far been 
harnessed and of this the pulp and 
paper industry used nearly 21 per 
cent. 
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The movement of the paper indus- 
try to Canada during the last few 
years is best illustrated by records of 
newsprint production published by 
the Newsprint Service Bureau. 


Newsprint Production in Canada 
and United States 


Canada United States 
Tons Tons 
1,447,688 
1,485,000 
1,481,425 
1,530,318 
1,684,218 
1,485,495 
944,601 


1,888,737 
2,086,949 


1928 (8 months) .... 1,546,343 


In 1926, Canada became the great- 
est newsprint producer in the world 
and her exports of newsprint ex- 
ceeded the newsprint exports of all 
other countries combined. 

In the export of wood pulp Canada 
is only surpassed by Sweden. 


The following has been taken from 
the report of Honorable Charles 
Stewart, Minister of the Interior, 
reviewing the paper industry for the 
past year: 

“Canada has lately taken the lead 
in the manufacture of newsprint pa- 
per. The output of 2,086,949 tons 
last year valued at $132,286,729 was 
600,000 greater than that of the 
United States, the second producing 
country. Exports totaled 1,881,689 
tons valued at $129,637,687. This 
exceeds the combined newsprint ex- 
port of all other countries.” 


The close link between the pulp 
and paper industry and hydro-electric 
development is emphasized in the 
statement. Over 28 per cent of the 
turbine installation in Canada is re- 
quired to supply power for the indus- 
try, with an aggregate of 1,354,882 
horsepower. 


An estimate of pulp wood resources 
in Canada is given as 1,344,000,000 
cords. Of this Quebec leads in the 
estimate with 330,000,000 cords, 
British Columbia has 290,000,000 
cords, Alberta has 252,000,000 
cords, Ontario has 200,000,000 
cords and Saskatchewan 142,000,000 
cords. There are 122 pulp and 
paper mills in Canada with a total 
valuation of $219,392,735 for 1927, 
which disbursed salaries and wages 
for the year amounting to $45,674,- 
293. 

It has been claimed that the paper 
industry in Canada is over-developed 
and we shall not attempt to contra- 
dict such claims. In fact, over-de. 
velopment has brought about over. 
production and the result has been 
reductions in newsprint prices to a 
point where the entire economic struc- 
ture of the industry is threatened. 
The estimated loss to Canada under 
this process has been set at $30,000,- 
000 and it is safe to state that about 
50 per cent more can be added to 
cover the loss to the industry out- 
side of Canada. 

Prime Ministers of Ontario and 
Quebec have recently met with a ma- 
jority of the newsprint paper com- 
pany executives for the purpose of 
formulating plans to stabilize the 
situation. It has been reported that 
a centralized distribution of orders 
that will limit production to 80 per 
cent capacity of operation is a par- 
tial solution of the situation, and we 
have every hope that manufacturers 
will adhere to such plans, if made, 
and thus save Canada’s leading in- 
dustry for the benefit of those en- 
gaged in it. 





ELECTRICAL POWER 


We have come to depend so much 
on electricity that the power industry 
is like the nerve center which sends 
out current stimulating activity. 
Without it homes would be dark, 
street cars at a standstill, factories 
shut down. The growth of industry, 
the improvement of home comforts 
cannot go forward unless the power 
industry is keeping pace. 

In Canada the electrical industry 
has grown surprisingly. The water 
power industry first established itself 
firmly in Canada in tie years from 
1900 to 1910. Becausz of the plenti- 
ful water power resources and the ab- 
sence of coal in Ontari and Quebec 
especially, progress his been rapid 
since that time. In these two prov- 


inces alone from 1900-1910 the tur- 


bine installation was 70,000 horse- 
power; from 1910-20, 'n spite of the 
war it more than doubled, new in- 
stallation reaching 1,7'50,000 horse- 
power, and in 8 years since 1920, 
nearly 3 million horseppwer has been 
installed. In spite of this rapid ad- 
vance there is still far more water 
power available than is now in use. 
It is estimated that Quebec is using 
only 14 per cent of its power resources 
and Ontario 21 per cent. 

At the beginning of 1928, Cana- 
dian rivers were generating 4,800,- 
ooo horsepower of electric current; 
by the end of the year this had grown 
to 5,350,000, an increase of 550,000. 
This new total is twice the current 
available at the end of 1923—the 
power generated has doubled in 5 
years. Canada already has the sec- 
ond largest power installation per 


capita in the world, with 513 horse- 
power per 1,000 of population. 

This power is being used in Cana- 
dian homes as well as in manufactur- 
ing and transportation. Surveys by 
the Canadian Newspaper Association 
have shown that Canada is ahead of 
the United States in the use of elec- 
tric irons, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, and other labor saving 
devices in homes. In Canada 62.3 
per cent of the homes are wired for 
electric service, and in the United 
States only 56 per cent. Figures for 
Ontario for the 4 years from 1922 to 
’26 show that the use of current in 
homes has increased 140 per cent and 
for commercial purposes 97 per cent. 

Probably one of the reasons for 
these large increases is the decrease 
in cost of current to the consumer 
amounting to 30 per cent since 1913. 

A 220,000-volt power line has just 
been completed by the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, con- 
necting its Leaside sub-station with 
the Paugan Falls plant of the Gati- 
neau Power Company 230 miles 
away. The Gatineau Power Com- 
pany is installing new plants and 
equipment to supply power over this 
line. On the Saguenay River, the 
Aluminum Company of America is 
projecting one of the world’s largest 
power plants, to develop over 800,- 
ooo horsepower. Many companies 
are increasing their capacity. 

Electrical power in Canada is 
cheapening production and raising 
living standards. It means much not 
only to the manufacturer but to the 
wage-earner in his home and to the 
mother of a family, 
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OLD AGE PENSION LEGISLATION IN 
CANADA 


J. A. P. Haypon 


Labor’s Canadian Correspondent 


achievement of the labor move- 

ment in Canada during recent 
years was the enactment by the Do- 
minion Parliament of the Old Age 
Pension Act in 1927. 

This very important enactment 
was secured only after years of agi- 
tation and education in all parts of 
the Dominion by the trade unions 
and labor officials. 

Like most social and labor legis- 
lation the old age pension act does 
not meet all the desires of organized 
labor but is admittedly a step in the 
direction of Labor’s ideal. 

It is not yet nation-wide in its ap- 
plication for it is a Dominion-pro- 
vincial measure and can only be made 
national in its scope when all the 
provinces have enacted the necessary 
concurrent legislation. 

The first heard of old age pensions 
in the Canadian parliament was in 
1906-07 when a resolution was in- 
troduced calling upon the Govern- 
ment and Parliament to give early 
and careful attention to the subject. 
Little interest was taken in the de- 
bate and the resolution was finally 
withdrawn. 

In 1908 a law was passed author- 
izing the sale of annuities for old age. 
This should not be confused with old 
age pensions. During its passage 
Hon. W. S. Fielding, then minister 
of finance, who sponsored the bill 
said: 


Tec outstanding legislative 
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“Old age pensions, as commonly 
understood, imply a_ contribution 
wholly or largely from the public 
treasury. This bill (Government 
Annuities) proposes nothing of the 
sort. It is not contemplated that any 
contribution shall be given by the 
government, unless it be in the rate 
of interest to be allowed on the 


money collected.” 


During the same session (1908) 
and in 1912 and 1913 motions were 
introduced recommending the ap- 
pointment of special committees to 
inquire into an old age pension sys- 
tem for Canada. These committees 
were duly appointed and reported. 

In 1914 the question was again 
brought forward when a resolution 
was moved in the House of Commons 
calling for the adoption of a system 
of old age pensions in Canada. De- 
bate on this resolution was not con- 
cluded. Then came the war and 
nothing more was heard of old age 
pensions in Parliament until 1922 
when the House of Commons adopted 
a resolution declaring the advisability 
of devising ways and means for the 
establishment of a system of old age 
pensions in Canada. 

In 1924 a special committee of 
the house was appointed, on motion 
of the prime minister, to make an 
inquiry into an old age pension sys- 
tem for Canada and, in its report 
on July 1, 1924, made the following 
recommendations : 
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1. That an old age pension sys- 
tem be established at the earliest 
possible date for deserving indigent 
persons of seventy years of age and 
upwards. 

2. That applicants for pensions 
must be British subjects of at least 
twenty years’ residence in Canada or 
naturalized subjects of at least fifteen 
years’ naturalization and twenty-five 
years’ residence. 

3. (a) That the maximum rate of 
pension be twenty dollars per month; 
which would be lessened by private 
income or partial ability to earn. 

(b) That one-half of the pen- 
sion payable be borne by the federal 
government; the other half by the 
provincial government of such prov- 
inces as express by legislation their 
desire to adopt the system—the cost 
of administration to be borne by the 
provincial governments. 


The committee was re-appointed 
during the session of 1925 and its 
report included an opinion of the De- 
partment of Justice in which it was 
held that the subject of old age pen- 
sions was a provincial matter but that 
financial assistance could be granted 
by the Dominion. 

At the next session of Parliament 
(1926) a bill was introduced by the 
government based upon the recom- 
mendations of the 1924 special com- 
mittee. The bill was debated at length 
in the House and finally passed. When 
it reached the Senate, however, the 
opposition was very determined and 
despite the efforts of Hon. G. D. 
Robertson, vice-president, The Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers, and a 
former minister of labor, the meas- 
ure was defeated. 

A general election followed and 
old age pensions was made a major 
issue in many industrial centers. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


When Parliament met in 1927, 
Hon. Peter Heenan, minister of 
labor, and an active member of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, again introduced the bill in 
identical form of the measure de- 
feated by the non-elective Senate the 
year previous. It passed both houses 
without encountering much opposi- 
tion and was given the Royal assent 
on March 31, 1927. 

Under the terms of the act a pen- 
sion is paid to all British subjects, or 
naturalized Canadians, who have 
been residents of Canada for twenty- 
five years and who have reached the 
age of 70 years. Pensioners are al- 
lowed an additional private income 
of $365 per year without deduction 
from the government pension of 
$240 per year. Its administration 
is under the Department of Labor. 

The enactment of the Dominion 
act did not in itself establish a sys- 
tem of old age pensions. Before this 
could be done provincial enabling 
legislation was necessary. 

British Columbia was the first 
province to take advantage of the 
federal Old Age Pension Act. The 
necessary provincial legislation was 
enacted and pensions in that province 
became payable on Sept. 1, 1927. 
The first old age pension in Canada 
was paid to William Henry Derby 
of Alberni, B. C. 

Saskatchewan was the next prov- 
ince to provide for its aged needy 
persons and has paid old age pen- 
sions since May 1, 1928. 

Manitoba has been paying old age 
pensions since Sept. 1, 1928. 

The Yukon Territory has ap- 
proved an old age pension system 
but no appropriation was available. 





OLD AGE PENSION LEGISLATION IN CANADA 


In Alberta, Ontario, and Nova 
Scotia the question has been prom- 
inently before the legislatures. The 
governments of Ontario and Nova 
Scotia appointed commissioners to 
inquire into the costs of a system in 
their respective provinces in order 
to provide the money should it decide 
to establish old age pensions. 

The investigation in Ontario has 
reached the point where official an- 
nouncement is made by the prime 
minister, Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, 
that legislation will be introduced at 
the forthcoming session, 

Similar action is anticipated in 
Nova Scotia. 

Alberta discussed the question one 
year ago but owing to a number of 
reasons the government requested 
that the matter lay over for one year. 
Alberta has an active trade-union 
movement and the Labor party has 
representatives in the legislature and 
every effort is being made by them 
to secure the enactment of the law. 

It will be observed from the 
above that in only three provinces, 
Quebec, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island, has the question 
failed to attract prominent attention. 
Quebec, through the church, has a 
very large number of charitable or- 
ganizations and institutions and the 
present provincial government be- 
lieves that these amply provide for 
Quebec’s aged needy persons. The 
labor organizations, irrespective of 
affiliation, believe otherwise and are 
continuing the agitation and educa- 
tion amongst the people for this de- 
sirable legislation. 

Prince Edward Island is an agri- 
cultural province with few industrial 
workers and the need for a system of 
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old age pensions is not considered of 
major importance. 

New Brunswick will no doubt give 
some attention to the question at the 
forthcoming session, as the Federa- 
tion of Labor there has made the 
question of old age pensions the chief 
item in its legislative program. 

Up to September 30, 1928, the 
sum of $711,429.12 has been paid 
out in old age pensions in Britism Co- 
lumbia, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. 
The number of pensioners is 6,820 
of whom 3,442 reside in British Co- 
lumbia, 927 in Saskatchewan and 
2,451 in Manitoba. 

An inter-provincial board has re- 
cently been established, presided over 
by Mr. J. D. O’Neil, solicitor of the 
Department of Labor. Each of the 
provinces, where the scheme is effec- 
tive, is represented on this board. It 
meets from time to time to review 
the progress and to suggest changes 
and amendments in the regulations. 
At its last meeting it framed uniform 
regulations which have since been 
approved by the Dominion and the 
provinces of British Columbia, Sas- 
katchewan, and Manitoba. 

Canada’s old age pension law is 
not ideal. It falls short of the de- 
sires of organized labor. Neverthe- 
less, it is an outstanding labor 
achievement and when the scheme is 
adopted by a larger number of the 
provinces necessary and desirable 
changes in the law will be sought to 
bring it up to labor’s requirements, 
just as amendments have been se- 
cured to other labor legislation 
through concerted and well-directed 
agitation, organization, and educa- 
tion through the trade-union move- 
ment. 





WAGE-EARNERS’ PROGRESS IN CANADA 
SINCE THE WAR 


1919 to 1925 


OTH in Canada and the United 
States the period since 1919 
has been one of readjustment 

from war activity. In Canada, in- 
dustry and business have not only 
surmounted the difficulties of this 
necessary reorganization, but have 
forged ahead with determination to 
take advantage of the country’s grow- 
ing industrial opportunities. By 1928 
Canadian business was on a sound 
basis, with a record of growth which 
suggests even greater prosperity in 
the future. For many industries 1928 
was a record year, in production, in- 
creased capacity, new building and 
other forms of progress. 

The process of readjustment was 
characterized by certain changes in 
manufacturing method which have 
greatly increased plant efficiency. 
New machinery, labor-saving devices 
have been introduced, and production 
process improved. The period since 
1919 has been one of extraordinary 
technical change. 

What has been the general effect 
of these recent changes on the wage- 
earner’s working and living condi- 
tions? A survey of statistical records 
will throw much light on this ques- 
tion. 

The year 1919 may be taken as 
starting point for the comparison 
since the technical change has taken 
place almost entirely since then, and 
also because 1919 is a representative 
year for industrial conditions gen- 
erally. The next six years, to 1925, 
show the important changes in wages, 


production, costs of living, and where 
figures can be had for 1927, the two 
next years seem to carry forward the 
general tendencies shown in the first 
six years. 

1. Manufacturing Industry in Gen- 
eral—While production of Canadian 
industries has increased from 1919 
to 1925, the new efficiency has made 
it possible to produce larger quanti- 
ties of goods with fewer wage-earn- 
ers. Production increased 14.4 per 
cent while the number of wage-earn- 
ers decreased 11.8 per cent. There 
are 62,725 fewer wage-earners em- 
ployed in Canadian manufacturing 
industries in 1925 than in 1919. The 
wage-earner’s producing capacity has 
increased so that on the average a 
worker in manufacturing produces 
28.5 per cent more in 1925 than in 
1919. 

Wages have increased also in this 
period of growing productive ef_i- 
ciency, but not proportionately with 
the wage-earner’s power to produce 
with new machinery and techniques. 
The average amount a worker earns 
in one year has increased by $33, or 
3.5 per cent. Since cost of living was 
lower in 1925 than in 1919 the wage- 
earner’s dollar would buy more, and 
real wages increased 8.9 per cent or 
an amount equivalent in buying power 
to $83.48. Even with the increase in 
real wages however, it is clear that 
the wage-earner’s buying power has 
not increased enough to permit him 
to buy a proportionate share of his 
increased production, since he pro- 
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duces 28.5 per cent more, but can buy _ Decrease in cost of living: 
only 8.9 per cent more. Wage-earner 
consuming power can not therefore 
be counted on to a very large extent 
to create a market for industry's in- 
creasing product. Nor has the new E. Wage-earners’ producing power 
efficiency made a proportionate in- ee 
crease in the wage-earner’s standard 7 

of living. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY IN GENERAL CANADIAN MANUFACTURES 
Table 1 IN GENERAL 
able 


Table 2 
Changes from 1919—1925 


A. Employment 
Number of wage-earners 1925 466 , 602 Average Average 
Number of wage-earners 1919 529,327 number of yearly 
Decrease in employment, 1919—1925 wagecarnere earnings 

Number of wage-earners 62,725 7 


8.8 ...| 552,968 $760 

B. Wages : .ee.| 547,599 878 
Average yearly earnings of wage- .es-| 529,327 938 
: $971 weee| 526,571 1,109 

Average yearly earnings of wage- .es-| 381,203 1,002 
earners, 1919 ....| 398,390 939 
Increasein yearly earnings 1919—1925 ey 2 959 


ages 
Increase from 1919—1925........ 8.9 percent 








C. Cost of Living 
Family budget per week 1925 
Family budget per week 1919 
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Table 3 
Index Numbers 





Production  §|Yearly earnings of 
per employee wage-earners 





100.0 100 

102.6 115.5 
100.0 123.4 
97.0 145.9 
119.1 131.8 
128.2 123.6 
126.4 126.1 
128.0 127.9 
128.5 127.8 
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2. Fifteen of Canada’s Leading 
Industries—Although employ ment 
decreased in Canadian industry gen- 
erally from 1919 to 1925, in many 
of Canada’s leading industries 
growth has been so great that em- 
ployment has increased in spite of the 
wage-earners’ increased power to pro- 
duce. In all of the fifteen industries 
listed below, except two, more wage- 
earners were employed in 1925 than 
in 1919. Six industries are employ- 
ing one-third more wage-earners in 
1925. The increases have been larg- 
est in brewing, automobiles, electric 
light and power, electrical appliances, 
paper and pulp, and bread and bakery 
products. Pulp and paper is Canada’s 
largest industry, both in value of 
products and number of wage- 
earners, and it has made important 
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progress since 1919. The electrical 
industries are also among the most 
important and their growth has been 
particularly marked in the after-war 
period. Automobile plants are con- 
tinually increasing and the industry is 
becoming one of the leading manu- 
factures. 

Wage increases have been higher 
in general in these leading industries 
than in industry generally. Advances 
are particularly striking in the print- 
ing industry, where actual earnings 
for one year have increased 32 per 
cent, or $316 on the average for each 
wage-earner. There have been good 
increases also in actual earnings per 
year in several other industries, as 
follows: Electric light and power, 
18.9 per cent or $216, hosiery and 
knit goods, 18 per cent or $109, 


FIFTEEN IMPORTANT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 
1919—1925 





Employment 


Earnings 





Wage- 
earners 
1925 


Industry 


Real wage 
increase 
1919—1925 
(per cent) 


Per cent 
increase 
1919—1925 


Average 
earnings 
1925 


Per cent 
increase 
1919—1925 





25,060 
19,980 
13,692 
12,550 
11,911 
11,656 
10,712 
9 536 
8,827 
8,705 
8,189 
7,537 
5,002 
4,725 
3,410 


Paper and pulp 

Cotton, yarn and cloth 
Hosiery, knit goods and gloves 
Boots and shoes 

Clothing, women’s 

Bread and bakery products 
Electrical apparatus 
Clothing, men’s 

Printing and publishing 
Automobiles 

Printing and book-binding 
Electric light and power 
Flour and grist mill 

Cigars and cigarettes 





— 
— 


$1,267 
652 
713 
844 
881 
1,085 
1,010 
949 
1,305 
1,577 
1,097 
1,360 
1,005 
639 
1,181 
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WAGE-EARNERS’ PROGRESS IN CANADA SINCE THE WAR 


breweries, 16.1 per cent or $164, elec- 
trical apparatus, 14.3 per cent or 
$127. In nine of the fifteen industries 
in 1925, the average wage-earner 
earned over $1,000 during the year: 
Automobiles, electric light and power, 
printing and publishing, pulp and 
paper, brewing, printing and book- 
binding, bread and bakery products, 
electrical apparatus, and flour and 
grist mills. 

The amount a wage-earner earns in 
one year is of course affected by un- 
employment and part-time employ- 
ment, the electric light and power in- 
dustry being the only one which op- 
erated 365 days. Earnings in all the 
other industries were cut down some- 
what by unemployment. 
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building trades also there have been 
substantial increases, with very good 
advance from 1925 to 1927, making 
an increase in all of 21 per cent from 
1919 to 1927. Wage rates on elec- 
tric railways also show good gains, 
I§ per cent to 1925 and 16.3 per 
cent to 1927. There were slight de- 
creases in coal and metal trades, but 
wage-earners in these industries have 
been able to maintain their standard 
of living nevertheless because cost of 
living has decreased and the actual 
buying power of their wages is not 
below 1919. — 

4. Unemployment—T here was 
less unemployment in the years 1926 
and 1927 than in any other year since 
1919, according to reports from 


Per cent Increase in Wage Rates, 1919—1927 
(Average for year) 


























Wage Rates Real Wages 
Trade 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
increase increase increase increase 
1919—1925 1919—1927 1919—1925 1919—1927 
itis cyanewen 32.1 33.7 39.2 39.9 
cial arian wilh 15.0 21.0 21.2 26.6 
Electric railways........ 15.0 16.3 21.2 21.7 
Common labor......... 3.4 4.2 9.0 9.0 
Steam railways........ 1.4 7.9 6.8 12.9 
rrr ce se 4.5 3.6 3.0 
ee ae *2.6 “4.1 2.6 3.5 
*Decrease 
3. Wage Rates in Seven Occupa- 1,550 local trade unions. In 1924 


tions—For these occupations it has 
been possible to get figures up to 
1927 showing increases in wage rates. 
In every case there has been an in- 
crease from 1925 to 1927. Increases 
from 1919 to 1925 have been par- 
ticularly large in the printing trades, 
where wage rates have been raised 
by one third in six years. In the 





and 1925 unemployment was quite 
severe, but conditions have been im- 
proving since that time. Employment 
conditions have not yet reached so 
good an adjustment, however, as in 
the three years 1917 to 1919, when 
unemployment averaged less than 
five men in every 200. 











CANADIAN LABOR LEGISLATION 


A. FARMILO 


Secretary Edmonton Trades and Labor Council 


Old Age Pensions 


SOURCE of joy to 7,000 aged 
persons in the Dominion of 
Canada was made’ possible 

this Christmas through the passing of 
the Federal Provincial Old Age Pen- 
sion Legislation. What a feeling of 
pride there must be in the minds of 
the trades unionists of the dominion 
of Canada, who realize that forty 
years ago they passed resolutions in 
their conventions to have enacted 
legislation that would provide a pen- 
sion for the aged persons of our land, 
and today it is an actual fact. 

As far back as 1906-1907 the Par- 
liament of Canada gave consideration 
to the question and a committee was 
appointed to investigate and report. 
It was not until 1926, however, that 
the question was seriously dealt with, 
and in that year a bill was introduced 
in the Commons, only to be defeated 
by the Senate. 

In the year 1927, the Hon. Peter 
Heenan, Minister of Labor, intro- 
duced a bill which passed both houses, 
and received Royal assent March 31, 
1927. 

The ones to whom the act applies 
are to be British subjects, or being a 
widow who is not a British subject, 
was such before marriage; to be 70 
years of age and resident in Canada 
for twenty years, and who has lived 
in the Province five years immediately 
preceding the granting of the pension. 

The maximum amount payable is 
$240 per year, and from this will be 
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deducted the amount of any private 
income received by the pensioner in 
excess of $125 a year, the total of 
any pensioner’s income, including 
pension, being therefore $365, or $1 
per day. 

The administration of this act is in 
the hands of the Province, the Fed- 
eral and Province dividing the dis- 
bursements equally between them. 
Those provinces that have adopted 
this legislation are administering the 
act through the compensation boards, 
thus reducing the cost in administra- 
tion expense. 

This legislation means more than 
the cold figures that I have expressed. 
It means a new grip on life for the 
thousands of aged men and women, 
a maintaining of the home relation- 
ships in the declining years of their 
lives; and when the great underlying 
value to our country is realized, the 
goodwill to those who have sown and 
reaped in the great industrial world, 
who find themselves no longer with 
the strength to earn a livelihood nor 
the necessary means for support, will 
be increased in greater amounts, as 
recompense, because they labored 
willingly and well in their day. 


Workmen’s Compensation Legis- 
P 
lation 


Throughout the greater part of the 
nineteenth century it was generally 
held in Canada as in England, that 
the workers in hazardous trades re- 
ceived higher wages than the average 
as compensation for ordinary risks in- 














cidental to their occupations, and they 
were therefore considered to have as- 
sumed those ordinary risks. 

From the year 1886 to the year 
1912 various acts were in operation 
based on the Employers’ Liability Act 
of 1880, and from time to time each 
province brought down amendments 
to this legislation in the hope of meet- 
ing the ever-changing conditions in in- 
dustry. However, all these acts 
involved the resort to courts. Though 
all these acts were amended they 
failed to provide sufficient compensa- 
tion or assurance of the same being 
received by the victims of industrial 
accidents. 

During the year 1910, a strong agi- 
tation was started by the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada to secure 
compensation legislation that would 
pay adequate amounts and do away 
with the necessity of going to the 
court to obtain compensation due the 
workman arising out of an accident to 
himself. The result of this agitation 
was the appointing of the Meredith 
Commission in October, 1913. 

This marks a new epoch in the de- 
velopment of this class of legislation. 
The actual benefits that have been de- 
rived from the operation of this one 
act alone justifies itself to the nation. 
The total amount of benefits received 
during the thirteen years of operation 
of the Ontario act to the end of the 
year 1927 amounted to $63,400,102, 
while the accidents reported during 
the same period number 639,909. 
When we realize the large amount of 
money that has been paid out and 
that 639,909 accidents have been 
dealt with, without any cost for liti- 
gation or, for that matter, with no 
cost at all to the workman, it is im- 
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possible to measure in our minds the 
untold social value that the trade- 
union movement has brought to the 
nation in this one piece of legislation. 

The administration cost for this 
legislation for the year 1927 amounted 
to $4.66 per person, which, may we 
point out, shows a decrease over the 
years 1926 and 1925. 

Many are the beneficent features 
contained in this class of legislation. 
During the year 1927 the average 
rate of assessment on $100.00 of pay 
roll was $1.17 as compared with 
$1.25 for 1926. 

Safety associations have been 
formed, the work of which is to de- 
velop measures in the various indus- 
tries for the prevention of accidents 
and industrial diseases. 

Another phase that has received 
considerable attention by workmen’s 
compensation boards is the question 
of Rehabilitation. This is of course 
a problem that will no doubt take con- 
siderable time to work out. The 
younger men who have met with par- 
tial total disability can frequently be 
rehabilitated but the problem with the 
older men has still to be worked out. 

And as the years go by this class of 
legislation unfolds itself to the coun- 
try as a great blessing. At first it was 
bitterly opposed by those who did 
not sense its great social value, but 
the trade-unionists through their 
committees pressed forward, winning 
a manufacturer here and there, and 
gradually, by persistent education, 
we see in operation compensation 
acts of this nature, in the Provinces 
of British Columbia, Alberta, Mani- 
toba, Ontario, New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia. Each makes provision 


for its administration by a board, 
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on which Labor is represented, tak- 
ing away the right of common law 
action both from the workman and 
employer and giving the board the 
right to adjudicate upon all claims 
for compensation. The decision of 
the board is final, and not subject 
to review by any court, differing 
in the above respects from most acts 
now in force in the United States and 
other countries. 

The Province of Quebec has re- 
cently placed on the statute books, op- 
erative from the first of September, 
1928, a workmen’s compensation act 
administered by a board, differing 


somewhat from the acts of other 
Provinces. 

A compensation act has recently 
been prepared by a commission for 
the Province of Saskatchewan, and 
this act will be dealt with by the Leg- 
islature of that Province now in ses- 
sion. 

In conclusion the following statis- 
tics contained in the reports of the 
various provinces may prove both in- 
teresting and informative. If we say 


that the male working population of 
our country approximates three mil- 
lion two hundred thousand, from ten 
years up, the bold relief of this social 
legislation is apparent to all. 





Medical Aid 


Widows in 
Receipt of 
Pensions 


Permanently 
Disabled Work- 
men in Receipt 

of Pensions 


Children in 
Receipt of 
Pensions 





$643 ,594 
161,000 
193,405 


67 ,802 








1,106 














Accidents during 


Compensation Pension Awards 


Province 


the Year 


Fatalities 


Paid Workmen 





New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia 





30,066 
10,149 
10,982 
71,979 
3,658 
7,424 








$1,615,929 
371,787 
294,754 
5,021,795 
500 ,000 
509 ,490 





$717,543 
415,422 
179,992 
828 ,623 


315,343 








AUTOMOBILES 


In 1928 the automobile industry 
made distinct progress over any other 
previous year. Until last year it 
ranked sixth among Canadian indus- 
tries, but when all reports are in for 
1928 it will probably be a strong com- 
petitor with the dairy and lumber in- 
dustries for fourth place. Produc- 
tion for the first 10 months exceeded 
the highest previous full year’s rec- 
ord by 8 per cent, amounting to 
221,188 cars and trucks as compared 
to 204,727 for the whole of 1926. 
Along with this increased production, 
imports have also increased, reach- 
ing 42,545 cars, or 260 per cent more 
than a similar period in 1925. There- 
fore larger numbers of people in 
Canada are owning motor cars than 
ever before. There is now a car or 
truck for every 8.8 persons in Can- 
ada, as compared to 9.§ in 1927. 

Improvement in roads has made 
it more worth while for the average 
person to own a car in Canada. Not 
only has the government spent more 
than before in road building, reach- 
ing $30,000,000 spent by provincial 
governments alone in 1928, but there 
has been greater effort to keep roads 
open in the winter. This has meant 
that the motorist can travel between 
most of the important cities in the 
east in winter, and will probably be 
able this year to reach a number of 
western communities. The improve- 
ment over 2 years is shown by figures 
on gas tax for the four winter 
months: In Ontario in 1925-6 it 
was $636,000 as compared to $1,- 
031,000 for the same period last 
winter. 


Canadian manufacturers spent 
more than $5,000,000 last year on an 
expansion program anticipating the 
growing demand for Canadian cars. 
General Motors of Canada opened 
an entirely new plant at Regina in 
December, which also marks a new 
step in the industrial development of 
the west, since cars had never before 
been manufactured west of Winnipeg. 
Chrysler is erecting a $1,500,000 
plant at Walkerville, and General 
Motors have just completed a truck 
building plant there. Other construc- 
tion at Toronto and Oshawa has 
added to manufacturing facilities. 

In contrast to automobile manu- 
facture abroad, Canadians are plac- 
ing emphasis on mass production and 
standardization. Automobile shows 
in Paris and London exhibit experi- 
ments in front wheel drive, gearless 
speed change, frameless chasis, and 
various new forms of engine design 
and driving mechanism. The for- 
eign purchaser may choose from these 
many new devices, but the Canadian 
benefits by lower prices. While prices 
in Canada in general have increased 
so much since 1914 that $1 today will 
buy only what 61 cents would pur- 
chase in 1914, in automobiles $1 
today will buy what $1.07 bought in 
1914. 

In 1927 there was an average of 
11,063 employees in the automobile 
industry, and it is certain that the 
1928 figures will be much greater. 
The growing industry has not only 
provided more cars for the people 
of Canada, but employment has also 
increased giving work to more wage- 
earners. 
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LABOR PROBLEMS IN THE PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC 


Joun T. 


FosTER 


Vice-President, Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 


T the outset it may be said that 
the Province of Quebec is an 
historical province. It has 

many records of which we as organ- 
ized workers may feel justly proud; 
and other records of which we are 
not quite so proud, but of which the 
employing interests ofttimes boast in 
our behalf. When the Spanish ex- 
plorers first saw the mighty St. Law- 
rence River, lined at its mouth with 
high mountains covered with snow, 
they spontaneously named the unap- 
pealing country “Acanada,” signify- 
ing “Here is nothing.” It prompts 


us with the thought that they possibly 


had a vision of the wages that were in 
later years to be paid irdustrial work- 
ers in this section of the Dominion as 
well as the contributions of the gov- 
ernment in the form of necessary so- 
cial legislation. 

It was in the Province of Quebec, 
in the city of the same name, that 
trades unionism first made its appear- 
ance in Canada. This was in the year 
1827 when a number of printers of 
that city got together for their mutual 
protection. The organization con- 
tinued until 1837, when it was dis- 
solved and was later succeeded in 
1855 by the Quebec Typographical 
Society which continued to function 
until the year 1872. It was then re- 
organized and two unions were estab- 
lished under charter from the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. Thus 
it will be seen the printers became the 
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pioneers of the Canadian trade union 
movement. 

It may be noted that the Canadian 
trade union movement reached its 
highest level in membership during 
the year 1919 when there were 2,847 
local unions with an affliated mem- 
bership of 378,047. Of these 2,309 
lodges were identified with the inter- 
national trade union movement em- 
bracing a membership of 260,247. 
Montreal, the metropolis of Canada, 
has always held an important position 
in the labor movement, ranking first 
among the cities of the Dominion in 
the number of local lodges. In 1927 
the Province of Quebec occupied sec- 
ond place among the provinces in 
trade union membership, it being su- 
perseded only by its sister province of 
Ontario. At that time the records 
showed that there were 476 lodges 
in Quebec of which 346 reported a 
membership of 53,549. 

There are many difficulties encoun- 
tered in effective organizing work in 
the Province of Quebec that are not 
to be found in such an acute form 
elsewhere, and there are many types 
of organizations in the industrial field 
contending for and assuming to pro- 
tect the same group of workers. 
There is the international group, 
those affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and the Trades 
and Labor Congress of .Canada, and 
others of an international character 
not so connected. Then there is a 
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national movement of varied com- 
plexion included in which is the Ca- 
nadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees, this group being possibly one 
of the greatest deterrents to real prog- 
ress. It is but a short time ago when 
they made a determined effort to dis- 
rupt the organizations of railroad 
shopmen, who by their organization 
had materially improved the stand- 
ards of their members. Then there 
are several forms of national units 
whose activities are mainly confined 
to the workers in the building trades, 
grouped under a new organization 
designated as the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor. In addition there are 
several independent units who appar- 
ently found existing organizations 
either too conservative or too radical 
among whom might be cited “One 
Big Union,” which it may be said, is 
not now so big as it used to be. 
One of the main difficulties, how- 
ever, may be found in the organiza- 
tion of what is known as the National 
Catholic Syndicates, where religion is 
permitted to enter into the industrial 
field with resultant disaster and dis- 
ruption to the economic movement. 
It may be of interest to note that 
Catholic or Christian unions were 
first established in Germany more 
than fifty years ago. On May 15th 
1891, Leo XIII issued an encyclical 
on “The Conditions of the Working 
Class,” in which were enunciated the 
teachings of the church in regard to 
social and labor action. These were 
later proclaimed by Pius X as funda- 
mental principles for working men’s 
associations. The first union in 
Canada to accept the social doctrine 
of the church and to admit a chaplain 
was that of the shoe workers of 
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Quebec City, this course being 
adopted in the year 1901 following 
the adjustment of a dispute in the 
shee industry by the Archbishop of 
the Diocese. Some years later “La 
Federation Ouvriere du Nord” (Mu- 
tual Labor Federation of the North) 
was established in the city of Chicou- 
timi, active membership in same being 
confined to adherents of the Catholic 
Church. Encouraged by the clergy, 
other unions of the same category 
were subsequently formed in vari- 
ous Quebec localities thus making 
the task more difficult for those whose 
efforts are the organizing of all 
workers irrespective of nationality or 
creed. While it is true that the origi- 
nal intentions were to confine these 
organizations to a sectarian basis it is 
also true that provision has been 
made to permit non-Catholics as asso- 
ciate members who may vote but who 
are not entitled to hold any office. 
In the year 1927 this type of organi- 
zation claimed 104 branches in the 
Province with an affiliated member- 
ship of some 25,000. 

In addition to the duality of unions 
aforementioned, there is the further 
difficulty of a duality of language 
which makes it necessary for many of 
the local unions and all of the central 
bodies to conduct their business and 
meetings in two languages, French 
and English, both languages being 
recognized as official throughout the 
Province. This unquestionably adds . 
considerably to the cost of organizing 
and operating and calls for the ex- 
penditure of greater effort inasmuch 
as officers holding important offices 
must be in a position to speak both 
languages if their work is to be made 
effective. 
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The industrial progress of the 
Province might be described as being 
slow and this tendency to inaction has 
its reflects in the wages paid to indus- 
trial workers and the social conditions 
under which they live. The annual 
wages of Quebec workers are ap- 
proximately $100 less per capita than 
that obtaining in other provinces and 
while there has been considerable im- 
provement during the past few years, 
yet unquestionably there remains 
much to be desired in this connection, 
though the efforts to improvement are 
considerably retarded by the condi- 
tions described already. 

In the matter of social legislation 
it may be said that again the Province 
is somewhat behind, the government 
being reluctant to respond to the de- 
sires and needs for measures that 
would improve the situation. Never- 
theless due to the activity of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada through its provincial executive 
assisted by other organizations with 
similar ambitions, some progress has 
been made and such measures as mini- 
mum wage laws for women, work- 
men’s compensation in industrial acci- 
dents, fair wage regulations, factory 
inspection, etc., have been obtained, 
while endeavors are now being made 
to secure the enactment of old-age 
pensions and a system of mother’s 
allowances, as well as other reforms. 

It is rather interesting to note the 
position of the legislators of this 
Province on the question of work- 
men’s compensation. The Province 
was the first one in the Dominion to 
enact legislation dealing with this 
matter and in the year 1909 an Act 
was passed seeking to provide com- 
pensation but leaving the entire mat- 


ter within the domain of the courts. 
This had the cffect of retarding action 
and accumulating considerable legal 
costs without any adequate return to 
the injured workmen or their depend- 
ents. 

For a number of years a continued 
effort was made for the passing of an 
act based upon the modern conception 
and similar to the system that apper- 
tained in all the other provinces and 
in several of the states of the Union; 
an act free from all legal entangle- 
ments as well as free from the ex- 
ploitation of profit-making insurance 
companies. In this effort the workers 
were strenuously opposed first by the 
legal fraternity, secondly by the in- 
surance companies, and for some con- 
siderable time by the manufacturers’ 
associations and other organizations 
of employers. In commenting upon 
the Compensation Act, as at that time 
in force, the President of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Montreal 
described it as “worth to each mem- 
ber, his annual membership fee re- 
turned with interest.” 

In the early part of 1926 the Que- 
bec Legislature brought down new 
legislation amending the act, raising 
the indemnities, retaining the act 
within the domaine of the judiciary, 
but making provision for the estab- 
lishment of compulsory insurance on 
the part of the employers. The act 
was to have come into force one year 
later but the legislation met with such 
strenuous opposition and such adverse 
criticism and was so obviously im- 
practicable of operation that the gov- 
ernment was forced to abandon and 
disclaim its own measure. 

Finally in the year 1928 new legis- 
lation was again enacted and two bills 
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were adopted, one an entirely new 
compensation act covering details 
regarding eligibility, responsibility, 
rates of indemnities, etc., and the 
other creating a commission for the 
purposes of administering the act. 
Briefly, the legislature makes pro- 
vision for a complete change in the 
system. The question of compensa- 
tion was taken from the realm of liti- 
gation and all cases are to be now 
adjudicated by the commission. No 
provision, however, has been made 
for the establishment of the system of 
collective liability on the part of in- 
dustry, the payment of indemnities 
still being retained in the hands of 
private insurance corporations. The 
new rates are fairly generous, though 
certain limitations have been provided 
that may prove onerous. The rate 


for temporary disability has been 


raised from 50 per cent to 66 2/3 
per cent of the earnings of the in- 
capacitated, with a limitation of six 
months duration of disability. The 
same rate prevails in cases of perma- 
nent partial disability, with a limita- 
tion of $10,000 on the aggregate sum 
collectable. In case of fatal accidents 
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provision is made for the payment to 
the widows or dependents of a maxi- 
mum of 60 per cent of the deceased 
workers’ earnings, but again with a 
limitation of $6,000 on the aggre- 
gate. These limitations, particularly 
in the latter case, are somewhat un- 
just and are unquestionably due to the 
retention of insurance with private 
corporations and will in all proba- 
bility lead to dissatisfaction in the 
future. The commission administer- 
ing the act is supported by a commis- 
sion of four technical advisers on 
which organized labor is represented. 

The legislation, which became ef- 
fective September 1, 1928, is not in 
harmony with the demands of organ- 
ized labor. It is, however, an im- 
provement over the legislation of 
1909, and continued effort will be 
made until legislation is secured that 
will guarantee a maximum of protec- 
tion to the employees at a minimum 
cost to industry. It is interesting to 
note that, in the efforts of recent years 
to deal with the question, all sections 
of the labor movement in the Prov- 
ince united as one body in presenting 
a common demand to the legislators. 


FOR A HAPPY POET 


If from this windy height your flags must wave, 
Muffle the trumpets; hold his peace in trust. 
And lay your laurels lightly on this grave 
Lest they should overweigh the singing dust. 


He was a poet, born to sing and brood, 

To shun instinctively the rifts and flaws; 
And now your noisy fame cannot intrude: 

He keeps his dream, untarnished by applause. 


Apa ALDEN. 





CANADA AND THEI. L. O. 


Dr. Le1rurR MAGNUSSON 
Washington Representative, I. L. O. 


S THE only member on the 
North American continent, 
Canada has always had a big 

part in the International Labor Or- 
ganization. In the setting up of the 
Organization, Canada’s war-time 
premier, Sir Robert Borden, made 
some important decisions. Ranking 
first as an agricultural and sixth as 
an industrial state, Canada has a per- 
manent seat upon the Governing 
Body of the I. L. O. She has had 
full delegations of two government 
representatives, a worker and an em- 
ployer, at every one of the eleven ses- 
sions of the International Labor Con- 
ference. Canada has three staff 


members in the I. L. O., one of whom 


is a chief of section. Canada’s per- 
manent “ambassador to the League 
of Nations” at Geneva is a former 
chief of the Agricultural Section. As 
far as her constitutional position in 
the Organization has permitted, Can- 
ada has sought to bring her legisla- 
tion into conformity with the interna- 
tional standards. Her technical ex- 
perts have played an important part 
in the research efforts of the I. L. O., 
contributing particularly to the In- 
ternational Conference of Labor Stat- 
isticians. In view of her position in 
the Western Hemisphere, Canada 
has been zealous to make the Organi- 
zation as broad in its interests as pos- 
sible. Canada has been essentially 
the voice of the Western Hemisphere, 
the spokesman of Western industrial- 
ism and Western agriculture in the 


affairs of the I. L. O. 


One must always remember that 
the various international bodies set 
up following the World War are lit- 
tle more than skeletonized apparatus 
which draw their life blood from 
their constituent members. Standing 
only for the most generalized inter- 
ests of peace and humanity, these 
bodies exist only feebly, so to speak, 
apart from their member nations. In 
the present state of political sover- 
eignty and national selfishness, inter- 
national bodies come nearer to being 
like that fabled bird, the Phenix, 
which renewed itself from its own 
ashes every hundred years. The 
larger purposes of international so- 
ciety are being constantly renewed 
and reborn by the processes of agree- 
ment which the newer bodies foster. 
The annual International Labor Con- 
ference of governmental, trade-union, 
and employers’ representatives, each 
year adds a treaty or two to the code 
of labor laws. The Governing Body 
of the Office sits quarterly to carry 
on between conferences, and to vi- 
talize the acts and resolutions of the 
Conference. The I. L. O. itself is 
a permanent world department of 
labor, whose main endeavor is a 
search for and dissemination of in- 
formation bearing upon labor and 
social problems of the member states. 
So much needs to be said to get the 
proper setting for Canada in the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. It 
would not be possible in the space of 
this brief article to set out all the 
unique features of the Organization 
and its method of functioning, its 
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service as a clearing-house of infor- 
mation, and its influence in amelio- 
rating industrial friction, interna- 
tional competition, and social injus- 
tices. 

Canada has taken her position in 
the I. L. O. very seriously and has 
sent some of her best men to repre- 
sent her. As her governmental dele- 
gates, Canada sent to the First Con- 
ference in Washington in November, 
1919, the Honorable Newton W. 
Rowell, Acting Secretary of External 
Affairs, and the Honorable Gideon 
D. Robertson, then Minister of La- 
bor. Following that precedent, the 
minister of labor in office has always 
been one of the governmental dele- 
gates to the Conference. Canada’s 
permanent representative at Geneva, 
Dr. W. A. Riddell, former Deputy- 
Minister of Labor of the Province 


of Ontario, is now customarily the 


other official delegate. The Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Canada has 
sent such men as Mr. S. R. Parsons, 
of the British-American Oil Com- 
pany, to the first three Conferences, 
and Mr. H. H. Champ, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Steel Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., to the 1928 Conference. 
The labor representation has alter- 
nated between the offices of president, 
Mr. Tom Moore, and secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. P. M. Draper, of the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress. 

The Canadian. delegations have 
taken prominent part in the discus- 
sion of the commissions as well as 
in the general sessions of the Con- 
ferences. The contribution which 
they have made to the deliberations 
of the Conference is illustrated by the 
part played in 1928. Mr. Champ in- 
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troduced two resolutions having to 
do with industrial relations, and typi- 
fying not only the point of view of 
Canada, but incidentally perhaps that 
of its neighbor to the south. The 
first resolution stressed the collection 
and analysis of information by the 
I. L. O. on methods employed to de- 
crease or limit the various causes of 
decreased production. The second 
resolution asked the I. L. O. particu- 
larly to follow the development of 
arrangements which tended to pro- 
mote harmony and cooperation be- 
tween employers and workers. In 
pressing hjs resolution, Mr. Champ 
stated: “If a consideration of the 
causes of what is generally described 
in Canada and the United States as 
‘waste in industry’ and if the collec- 
tion and dissemination of informa- 
tion regarding the methods of de- 
creasing or eliminating such waste 
eventually presents the results for 
which I hope, then one more step will 
have been taken in that slow but 
gradual march by which, steadily but 
surely, conditions are being improved 
for workers, employers and the com- 
munity as a whole.” The resolution 
was supported by the workers and by 
both the government delegates. Thus 
was brought into the councils of the 
world the point of view of the newer 
industrial West in the matter of em- 
ployee relationships. This is an im- 
portant fact as trade unions and em- 
ployers’ associations in Canada are 
both closely in touch with their coun- 
terparts in the United States, and 
probably speak an increasingly simi- 
lar language of industrial relations. 
On the Governing Body of the 
I. L. O., Canada as one of the eight 
countries of chief industrial impor- 
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tance, a position which she won in 
1922, has a permanent governmental 
member—for the moment the Hon- 
orable Peter Heenan, Minister of 
Labor. And at the triennial elec- 
tions of the Governing Body since 
1919 the trade unions have also had 
a representative on the board, and 
the employers’ group a deputy-mem- 
ber from 1922 to 1925. Aside from 
representation on the Governing 
Body, Canadians sit on two of sev- 
eral collaborating commissions which 
the I. L. O. sets up to carry on its 
work or to broaden its contacts with 
outside non-official bodies. Dr. Rid- 
dell, besides acting for the Minister 
of Labor at most sessions of the Gov- 
erning Body, is a member of the 
Mixed Advisory Agricultural Com- 
mittee, which bridges the gap between 
the I. L. O. and the International 


Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 
From 1920 to 1926, until his death, 
Mr. Robb, President of the Shipping 
Confederation of Canada, was a sub- 
stitute member of the employers’ 
group on the Joint Maritime Com- 


mission. Canada’s representation 
will no doubt be continued and 
strengthened when Dr. Riddell’s pro- 
posal that four of the fourteen mem- 
bers of that Commission shall be na- 
tionals of non-European countries is 
carried out. This is a broadening of 
representation for which Canada has 
always stood within the Organization 
as a whole. 

On the staff of the I. L. O. Canada 
has occupied important posts. Dr. 
Riddell, who is Canada’s permanent 
advisor accredited to the League of 
Nations, was secretary of the 1919 
Labor Conference Committee on 
Unemployment. Until 1925, also, 


he was Chief of the Agricultural Sec- 
tion of the Office. The highest posi- 
tion occupied by a Canadian at the 
present time is that of the chief of 
the Section of General Research, held 
by Dr. Mack Eastman, former pro- 
fessor of economics at the University 
of British Columbia. Among other 
positions held by Canadians in the 
Office have been those of associate 
legal advisor and assistant chief of 
section. There is a Canadian na- 
tional correspondent, or liaison off- 
cer, in the Office. 

At the First International Confer- 
ence of Labor Statisticians, sponsored 
by the I. L. O., Canada sent her Do- 
minion Statistician, R. H. Coats, who 
was chairman of the Committee on 
Classification of Industries and Oc- 
cupations. Mr. Coats is so well 
known to statisticians on this side 
of the water that it is not necessary 
to add any further detail. 

Equally, if not more important as 
showing Canada’s position in the 
I. L. O., has been her voting record 
in the Conference exemplified in con- 
nection with the Draft Conventions. 

Of the twenty-seven labor treaties 
which the Conference has started 
upon their career, a majority of Can- 
ada’s votes has been in favor of 
twenty. The three groups—govern- 
ment, employer and worker dele- 
gates—voted in favor of twelve out 
of those twenty measures. In six 
instances government and worker 
delegates voted together, and in two 
the supporting majority consisted of 
government and employer delegates. 
The employer and worker delegates 
voted against one another in ten in- 
stances. 
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Without mentioning the measures 
in detail, this is a praiseworthy rec- 
ord in support of the eight-hour day, 
public employment exchanges, child 
welfare, protection of women in in- 
dustry, promotion of seamen’s stand- 
ards, workmen’s compensation, mini- 
mum wage, industrial hygiene, and 
health insurance. It will be seen to 
be a particularly good record when 
one considers the position of Canada 
as a federal state member of the 
LiL. O 

As a federal state, Canada under 
the constitution of the Labor Organi- 
zation is privileged to treat the draft 
treaties as recommendations or sug- 
gestions for action without the obli- 
gation of ratification. This arises 


from the fact that only a limited 
amount of labor legislation in Can- 
ada, as in the United States, is within 
the competence of the Dominion Gov- 


ernment. Thus, out of the 27 Draft 
Conventions formulated up to 1928, 
the legal authorities in Canada, who 
have always been animated by the 
best of goodwill toward the Confer- 
ence, have found that only about one- 
third of the acts of the Conference 
are subject to Federal action. Mat- 
ters upon which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is authorized to legislate in- 
clude prohibition of use of white 
phosphorus and white lead, weekly 
rest in industry, right of association 
of agricultural workers, immigration 
inspection, and the five Conventions 
dealing with seamen (minimum age 
of seamen, trimmers and stokers, un- 
employment indemnity, shipping of- 
fices, medical examination, articles of 
agreement, and repatriation of sea- 
men). As the Deputy Director of 
the I. L. O. said, in reporting his 
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trip to Canada in 1926, “the result 
has been that Canada has not per- 
haps received the credit which is due 
her for the social legislation which 
she actually possesses.” 

With the above qualification in 
mind, the Canadian Parliament has 
acted upon four of the eight Conven- 
tions within the scope of its author- 
ity: (a) limiting to 14 the age of 
admission to sea employment, (b) 
provision of indemnity to a seaman 
for time lost arising from shipwreck 
or other accident beyond his control, 
(c) limiting to 16 years the minimum 
age for trimmers and stokers, and 
(d) medical examination of young 
persons going to sea. The other part 
of the story, namely, the progress of 
social legislation within the Provinces, 
is outside the compass of this state- 
ment. One may, however, say, on 
the authority of a well-qualified Ca- 
nadian, Mr. Bryce M. Stewart, who 
has written a scholarly study on 
“Canadian Labor Laws and the 
Treaty,” that “while certain Prov- 
inces have recognized some of the 
Conventions in legislation and indeed 
have surpassed them in some in- 
stances, no single Province has taken 
action on all of the proposals, nor 
have all of the Provinces recognized 
any one.” On the other hand, the 
same author points out that while 
this division of powers between the 
Dominion and the Province has been 
an obstacle to the advancement of 
social legislation in Canada, “most 
proposed labor laws become the con- 
cern of nine of the Provincial legis- 
latures” in a way that they never 
did until the I. L. O. impressed all 
such legislation with an international 
significance. 
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Canada has worked along several 
lines to overcome this dualism in 
authority in labor legislation and to 
meet her obligations under the Peace 
Treaty. First of all the law officers 
of the Dominion pass upon the mat- 
ter in every case to determine whether 
action shall be Federal or Provincial, 
following which the Parliament re- 
fers the I. L. O. treaty to the proper 
authorities. Again, when action is 
taken by the Provinces, the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs reports it 
to the authorities at Geneva. A sec- 
ond method of expediting action is 
through the holding of conferences 
of Provincial and Federal officials 
concerned. ‘Thus conferences were 
called in 1922 and 1923. Private 
and semi-public conferences have 
added their support, as for example, 
conferences of the Canadian Bar As- 
sociation. Such conferences, it has 
been suggested, might agree on 
model laws not only to meet the de- 
mands of the I. L. O., but for formu- 
lating standards in harmony with the 
peculiar requirements of Canada. 
There is more or less promotion of 
uniformity through research and pub- 
lication of results. There are possi- 
bilities also in the method of Federal 
subvention or grants-in-aid whereby 
the Federal Parliament secures uni- 
formity by subsidizing certain simi- 
lar and standardized actions on the 
part of the Provinces in any one of 


the numerous fields suitable for labor 
legislation. 

Another suggestion is that the 
Provinces pass identical laws in 
harmony with the Conventions, and 
Parliament could then formally rat- 
ify; also that the Provinces might 
pass resolutions of conformity with 
the Draft Conventions, and Parlia- 
ment then notify the authorities at 
Geneva of such action. These pro- 
posals are mentioned only to show 
that the matter of Canadian relation- 
ship with the I. L. O. is an open one 
and subject to constant discussion. 

Labor in Canada has not been en- 
tirely satisfied with the results of the 
conference method, private effort, 
and mere publicity. ‘Early last year 
the Trades and Labor Congress sent 
a delegation to Ottawa to ask amend- 
ment to the British-North American 
Act (the Constitution of Canada) so 
as to give the Dominion government 
power to deal with all matters cov- 
ered in treaties and recommendations 
of the I. L. O. On the other hand, 
Mr. Bryce M. Stewart thinks that 
the effort of the authorities and other 
interested groups “constitutes a new 
phase in the history of Canadian la- 
bor laws and the policy gives prom- 
ise, if continued, of sufficiently justi- 
fying the . . International La- 
bor Organization in so far as Canada 
is concerned.” 


MY CAPTIVE 


I brought a blossom home with me 
Beneath my roof to stay; 

But timorous and frail was she, 
And died before the day: 

She missed the measureless expanse 

Of Heaven, and Heaven her countenance. 


—Rev. Joun B. Tass. 





VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN CANADA 


H. H. Warp 
Deputy Minister of Labor, Ottawa, Canada 


where development has always 
been very rapid there are two 
important factors which determine 
whether this growth shall be stable or 
merely a temporary advance. The 
first essential for development is that 
a country shall possess extensive and 
valuable natural resources and in this 
respect Canada has been undeniably 
blessed. The other essential is that 
a country should possess man-power 
with brains and energy to develop 
these resources. We have in Canada 
been fortunate in the past in securing 
men who were able and willing .to 
lead the way in the construction of 
railways, canals, etc., and in the de- 
velopment of our wheat fields, mines, 
timber limits, etc. But the war has 
taught us that we must not depend 
upon the Old Country to supply us 
with trained workmen. We must see 
to it that Canada’s own sons are pre- 
pared to lead the way in developing 
new uses for our vast resources and 
in maintaining our present industries. 
This age, as we all know, is an age 
of specialization. 
ployer knew all his employees and 
took a personal interest in their train- 
ing, but today one man may employ 
hundreds of workers whom he never 
expects to know. Unless these em- 
ployees have the special training nec- 
essary for their duties, they can not 
hope to advance. To answer this 
need for special training, vocational 
schools have been established in 
Canada. 


[° a young country like Canada 
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Years ago, an em- . 


It is difficult to know when voca- 
tional education was first discussed as 
a desirable type of training for Cana- 
dians. As early as 1871, Egerton 
Ryerson, chief superintendent of edu- 
cation for Ontario, in his annual re- 
port stated: 


“Technical education is instruction 
in the peculiar knowledge or special 
skill required in any business or occu- 
pation, the training for which will 
render the talents of the citizen most 
useful to the state in that particular 
craft or profession in which he or she 
is engaged, whether mechanic, farmer, 
engineer, teacher, merchant, architect, 
minister, doctor, or lawyer. As the 
education of the common school fits 


the youth for the performance of his 
duties as a citizen, so the technical 
school prepares him for the special 
duties of his trade or profession.” 


During the period from 1900 to 
1909 special efforts were made to 
introduce manual training and do- 
mestic science into Canadian schools. 
Due to the personal interest and phi- 
lanthropy of Sir William C. Mac- 
Donald, assisted by Dr. James W. 
Robertson, specially qualified man- 
ual training instructors were brought 
to Canada from Great Britain and 
placed in representative schools 
throughout the Dominion. Through 
the efforts of Mrs. Lillian Massey- 
Treble of Toronto, and Mrs. Hood- 
less of Hamilton, domestic science 
was introduced into Ontario schools. 
Such efforts on the part of private 
individuals encouraged the provincial 
departments of education and local 
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school boards to establish practical 
work in the school systems and started 
the movement which resulted in the 
present development of vocational 
education throughout the Dominion. 
Manual training and domestic science, 
which were pioneer subjects in the de- 
velopment of secondary vocational 
education, are now usually found as 
established parts of the academic 
branch of school work and are in con- 
sequence not included in vocational 
education programs. 

The first day vocational school in 
Canada to be operated in a separate 
building was opened in Toronto in 
1901, and the first building erected 
specially for secondary vocational ed- 
ucation was in Hamilton in 1909. 

The appointment by the Dominion 
Government of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Industrial Training and Tech- 
nical Education in 1910 coincided 
with, or possibly resulted from, an 
active interest in vocational educa- 
tion throughout the whole Dominion. 
This Commission, after carefully 
studying the existing conditions and 
requirements in Canada and after in- 
specting the work being done in the 
United States, Great Britain and 
parts of Europe, recommended a 
complete system of secondary voca- 
tional education in Canada. Owing 
to the war, it was not until 1919 that 
effect was given to the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission by the pass- 
ing of “An Act for the promotion of 
technical education in Canada.” Un- 
der authority of this act the sum of 
$10,000,000 was set aside for the 
promotion and developmeit of voca- 
tional education of less «l:an college 
grade. The Dominion vss to share 
equally with each Provincigl Govern- 
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ment, approved expenditures on all 
branches of vocational education, ex- 
cept agriculture. The Act covers a 
ten-year period from March 31, 1919, 
to March 31, 1929. It is adminis- 
tered by the Technical Education 
Branch of the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Under the impetus of Federal as- 
sistance, vocational education has 
grown rapidly throughout the Do- 
minion. 

The work as given in the voca- 
tional schools may be divided into 
(1) full-time day courses, (2) eve- 
ning courses, (3) part-time and spe- 
cial classes (including apprenticeship 
classes), and (4) correspondence 
courses. 

1. The full-time day courses are 
designed to give adolescents an exten- 
sion of their training in the essentials 
of a general education and a special- 
ized training in one of the following 
courses — industrial, technical, com- 
mercial, homemaking, and art. 

2. Evening courses are designed to 
give education and training to adults 
engaged in any industrial pursuit, in- 
cluding manufacturing, commercial 
occupations, homemaking, and art. 

3. Part-time and special classes 
have been planned to meet the special 
needs of industry. The students tak- 
ing these courses are already em- 
ployed and come to the schools either 
to improve their present industrial 
standing or to acquire knowledge 
which will enable them to enter some 
chosen occupation. 

4. Correspondence courses are 
given through the mail to students 
living in outlying districts where reg- 
ular vocational classes are not offered. 
The courses are arranged and graded 
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to enable each student to make succes- 
sive advances along his chosen line. 

Some idea of the growth in voca- 
tional education during the past eight 
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years can be gained from the follow- 
ing statement showing the amount of 
work being done in 1919-1920 as com- 
pared with 1927-1928." 





Number of Munici- 
palities conducting 


Number of Pupils 


Number of Teachers 





Day Evening 
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Day 








Day | Evening 
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40,961 
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Apprenticeship 


It has always been the purpose of 
the directors and teachers of voca- 
tional education in Canada to link up 
the work given in the schools with 
the requirements of industry. Hence 
the problems of apprenticeship have 
been given close study. It has been 
discovered that although the old 
form of apprenticeship can never be 
revived, a new and better method is 
taking its place. A few examples will 
serve to show how the technical 
schools are cooperating in training ap- 
prentices. 

Montreal — The Master Printers 
of the district of Montreal had been 
requesting, for quite a number of 
years, the establishment of a training 
school that would supply them with 
competent workers. Following a new 
appeal made during the spring of 
1924, a petition purporting to prove 
the popularity of the move was sent 
to the Hon. Athanase David, Pro- 
vincial Secretary for the Province of 
Quebec. This petition was signed by 
about 1,000 working men employed 


in fifty-two plants in Montreal. The 
Secretary for the Province acceded to 
the request and an advisory commit- 
tee was formed by the General Di- 
rector of Technical Education for the 
province. The following main prin- 
ciples were adopted at the suggestion 
of the General Director of Technical 
Education, who presided over the 
meetings during the period of organi- 
zation: 


“The school will receive only stu- 
dents already under regular appren- 
ticeship in the shops. The number of 
students will be limited. The main 
object will be to form capable work- 
ers rather than to increase the num- 
ber of students. The nomination of 
teachers will be through competitions. 
The advisory committee will them- 
selves examine the candidates. The 
classes will be held in daytime; the 
students will give alternately a week 
to the shop and to the school. To 
this main apprenticeship course will 
be added night classes, these classes 
being organized according to the 
needs of the Technical School. The 
Advisory committee will be consulted 
on all matters concerning programs 
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and policies in regard to the printing 
industry.” 

Vancouver —In Vancouver there 
was a feeling for a number of years, 
in the building construction industries, 
that steps should be taken to fill up 
the depleted ranks of skilled me- 
chanics trained for the most part un- 
der the apprenticeship system of the 
Old Country. With this objective in 
view the General Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation undertook a study of the ques- 
tion in 1925 to ascertain if it were 
possible to institute a system of train- 
ing which would meet this growing 
need. Their report, prepared by a 
special committee known as the Van- 
couver Apprenticeship Council, has 
received the endorsation of the Gen- 
eral Contractors’ Association, the As- 
sociated Contractors of British Co- 
lumbia, and the Building Trades 
Council. 


Section 5 of this report reads: 


“The apprentice shall attend eve- 
ning school during the winter months 
as arranged by the Apprenticeship 
Council. The apprentice will receive 
payment of wages when sick, pro- 
vided that the sickness does not last 
longer than one month in any one 
year, and only on the presentation of 
a medical certificate.” 


Ontario — In Ontario a new type 
of apprenticeship is being developed 
in the building trades. It is expected 
that this new development will have a 
far-reaching effect upon the construc- 
tion industry, and that other indus- 
tries in which skilled workers are em- 
ployed will also be benefited by the 
system of apprentice training which 
is being organized under the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act of 1928. 
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The Inspector of Apprentices ap- 
pointed under this Act states: . 


“The purpose of this act is to en- 
able industry to provide facilities for 
the thorough training of all young 
people entering skilled trades. The 
provision of such facilities should 
bring about greater opportunities 
for young Canadians to develop their 
powers of craftsmanship; an ade- 
quate supply of skilled workers to 
meet the needs of this growing coun- 
try; better industrial relations and 
higher standards of citizenship. 

The Act, which was passed at the 
last session of the Ontario Legisla- 
ture, is the outgrowth of increasing 
interest and activity on the part of 
employers and organized labour dur- 
ing the past ten years.” 


Alberta—The Province of Alberta 
is beginning to feel the need for an 
apprenticeship system. In a letter 
addressed recently to the Alberta La- 
bour News, Mr. T. J. Thornton, bus- 
iness agent of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 1325, stated that the 
building trades of Alberta at the pres- 
ent time lack one important piece of 
machinery, that is, an apprenticeship 
system. Hesaysinpart: 


“The deficiency of an apprentice- 
ship system at the present time is 
caused by the get-rich-quick conditions 
in a new and prosperous country, the 
constant specializing of short-cut 
mechanical methods whereby a per- 
son is not allowed the freedom to use 
his mental capacities, but must per- 
form every task as a clock goes round 
the dial in a twenty-four-hour day by 
a spring, wheels, and cogs. . . . It 
is essential if there is to be progress 
that the physical and mental abilities 
must work in equal harmony to bring 
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the future tradesman to that position 
whereby craftsmanship, art, and qual- 
ity are the prime factors in all our fu- 
ture building programs. 

“The Construction Apprenticeship 
Council of Ontario calls for a har- 
monious working agreement between 
architects, employers, organized la- 
bour, technical instructors and ap- 
prentices, to establish a standard of 
skilled workers in the building and 
construction industries by supervising 
the technical training, transferring ap- 
prentices, granting diplomas and or- 
ganizing special committees for edu- 
cational and practical purposes. If 
Alberta is to keep in the vanguard the 
time is ripe for our organized central 
bodies to take this matter in hand, the 
same as our railway organizations 
have done in the past, to man our fu- 
ture transportation system.” 


Vocational Guidance 


The directors and teachers in voca- 
tional schools in Canada appreciate 
the fact that pupils in their schools 
must be given information concerning 
occupations. In giving this guidance 
it is recognized that today there are 
so many kinds of specialization that 
it is impossible to tell any child about 
all occupations. However, general 
information about the more usual 
lines of work can always be given, 
and, when a student has chosen his 
particular line of endeavour, the 
teacher or guidance officer is usually 
able to put him in touch with an indi- 
vidual who can give him first-hand 
information. 

The Junior High School in Van- 
couver is a good example: 

A very important aspect of the 
work of the Junior High School of 
Vancouver is the information given 
regarding the various businesses and 
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industries of the city and province, 
and the counsel and advice given the 
student in selecting a vocation. 

In 1922 a report of a Sub-commit- 
tee on the Relation of School and 
Community included the following 
statement: 


“One of the most important func- 
tions of the school is to supply the 
pupil with information about the op- 
portunities and occupations he may 
look forward to on leaving school so 
that he will be enabled to make a wise 
selection of the work which appeals 
to him and for which he is best fitted. 

“This information should be given 
by means of addresses, lectures, inter- 
views and visits to plants, factories, 
etc. A student should be often asked 
to think of what he is going to be. 
He should have an opportunity for 
personal talks with the teacher. Also, 
consultations should be held between 
the teachers, the parents, and the stu- 
dent.” 

In view of the foregoing recom- 
mendations a course in vocational 
guidance was established at the Junior 
High School of Vancouver. Lectures 
were given on the following subjects 
by representative business and profes- 
sional men and women: 

1. Choosing a Vocation 

2. Pacific Lumber Company— 
Lumber Industry 

3. Physical Instruction in Y. M. 
C. A. 

4. Departmental Stores 

5. Sign Painting 

6. Relation of School and Com- 
munity 

7. Meat Packing 

8. Cement 

9. British Columbia Electric Rail- 


way 
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10. Wood Pipe Manufacture 

11. Laundry work 

12. How to Become a Nurse 

13. Radio 

14. Boot and Shoe Manufacture 

15. Building Trades 

16. Telegraphy 

17. Manufacture of Christmas 
Cards 

18. Nurseries and Plant Growing 
under Glass 

19. Auto Repairing 

These lectures were based on the 
following outline, supplied by the 
school : 

1. Introductory — Description of 
Industry, History. Where carried on. 
Process. Importance and extent in 


Vancouver, in British Columbia, in 
Canada. 
2. Has industry openings for boys; 


girls? 

3. Age at which one might be 
taken on? 

4. Qualifications; physical, educa- 
tional. 

5. Any other special qualifications 
desirable; temperament, character. 

6. Nature of employment; at first; 
later? 

7. Occupation agreeable? Dirty 
or clean, monotonous, interesting, 
hard manual work? 

8. Time? Hours per day; days 
per week? When start in morning? 
When lay off? Holidays, Sundays, 
night work? 

g. Training? Any recognized pe- 
riod of training? How many years? 
Where is training taken? 

10. Wages? At beginning? While 
training? At end? 

11. Promotion and prospects of 
advancement. 
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12, Outlook of industry. Steady 
employment or intermittent. Condi- 
tions affecting it. 

13. Any general advice? Any 
studies to take up in night school? 
Books? People to keep in touch 
with? 


14. Give opportunity for questions. 


Coordination Work 


The responsibility of the voca- 
tional school does not end when the 
boy or girl has been given a special 
training and some information con- 
cerning the business world into which 
he is to go. A number of schools at 
the present time undertake to obtain 
employment for their ex-students and 
to give them guidance, and help them 
make adjustments during the first 
year of employment. This work has 
been placed in the hands of coordina- 
tion officers. 

The Ontario Vocational Education 
Act, 1921, section 12, sub-section 5, 
authorizes the appointment of coordi- 
nating officers in the following terms: 

“Subject to the approval of the 
Minister an advisory committee may 
appoint one or more officers with 
qualifications approved by the Min- 
ister to bring to the attention of em- 
ployers and employees the work of 
the schools and departments, and to 
make the necessary arrangements be- 
tween employers, employees, and the 
schools or departments for the con- 
duct of part-time or cooperative 
classes, and, in general, to act as a 
coordinating officer between the local 
industries and the schools or depart- 
ments, and every such person so 
appointed shall be subject to the con- 
trol of the advisory committee.” 


In compliance with the foregoing 
regulation the city of Toronto ap- 
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pointed Mr. Gordon N. Kennedy as 
Vocational Coordinating Officer. 
Since the appointment of this officer 
almost every boy graduating from the 
Central Technical School and River- 
dale Branch School, whether entering 
industrial life or university, has been 
advised or informed as to the possi- 
bilities and requirements of various 
fields of endeavour. In the River- 
dale Branch School all the senior boys 
were interviewed as to their choice of 
a course in third and fourth year, or 
as to a choice of suitable employment 
on leaving school. Ex-pupils, unem- 
ployed owing to industrial depression, 
have interviewed the coordinating 
oficer from time to time looking for 
help and advice. It was possible to 
place almost all of these students, 
who, being naturally of riper years 
and wider experience, were conse- 


quently of greater value to employers. 
Coordination work has also been 
established in the London Technical 


and Commercial High School. For 
this purpose a placement bureau and 
coordinating department have been 
established. The term “placement 
bureau” rather than “employment bu- 
reau” has been used to emphasize the 
fact that the securing of suitable em- 
ployment, rather than merely the fill- 
ing of “help wanted” inquiries re- 
gardless of the character of the em- 
ployment, working conditions, ete., is 
the governing consideration of this 
Department. 

The initial work in London was 
done by the city attendance officer, 
who gave one-half of his time as the 
coordinating officer of the technical 
school. This has been superseded by 
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assigning it to members of the tech- 
nical school staff. Three instructors 
were selected and arrangements made 
for them to receive the course of lec- 
tures on this work given at the On- 
tario Teachers’ Technical Training 
College, Hamilton. Mr. M. A. Sor- 
soleil came to London to give these 
lectures. The duties of the instructors 
were divided as follows: One to in- 
dustrial occupations for boys, the sec- 
ond to industrial occupations for girls 
and the third to commercial occupa- 
tions. These teachers have a definite 
time allowed from their teaching in 
which to carry out this work. 


Placement of Vocational Students in 
Ontario 1927-1928 


The following is a summary of all 
the placements of vocational students 
in the province of Ontario during the 
year 1927-1928, as far as these were 
obtainable. It will be noted that the 
largest number of placements was 
that of commercial students, while 
industrial students come second. The 
total exceeds 9,000 placements and it 
is expected that next year the number 
will be even. larger as some of the 
schools did not keep records during 
the past year. 

Placements 
Industrial courses 
Homemaking courses 
Art courses 
Commercial courses 
Agricultural courses 
Navigation courses 
Marine Engineering courses 
Telegraphy courses 
Mining courses 








ONE OF OUR PROBLEMS 


RoBerT Hewitt 
Grand Lodge Deputy, Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America 


in Winnipeg are the problems 

of our movement in western 
Canada, and our greatest problem in 
western Canada appears to be al- 
most a universal problem of organ- 
ized labor, although perhaps a little 
more pronounced in the region of 
Winnipeg in 1919 and for a few 
years following, than elsewhere in 
North America. 

What seems to me to be our great- 
est problem, being as we are, just a 
voluntary banding together of wage- 
earners for our mutual protection 
and advancement, is how to carry on 
as an organization, rather than to 
allow ourselves to drift back into an 
undisciplined mob. We always seem 
to have with us a few of those con- 
scienceless individuals who are quite 
willing to play the game only so long 
as they are allowed to dictate the 
rules of it, regardless of the rules 
democratically laid down by majori- 
ties, and who failing to get all their 
own way by subordinating the col- 
lective wisdom of our movement to 
their individual wisdom, start a little 
game of their own, and immediately 
begin attempting to justify their ac- 
tions by slandering and _ villifying 
those with whom they were form- 
erly associated. Yet we have no way 
of preventing this weakening influ- 
ence. How it could be prevented is 
our problem. 

It is not a matter of our movement 
being destroyed. Thousands of those 
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who at one time or another seceded 
have returned to our international 
movement. Would-be leaders find it 
increasingly difficult to gather a fol- 
lowing of any considerable numbers. 
Our organizations in affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor 
are strengthening as is shown by an 
increase in the membership of the 
Trades Congress of Canada of some 
16,500 during the past two years. 
Through the medium of trade jour- 
nals, labor publications, field men, 
and in many other ways and in spite 
of numerous anti-A. F. of L. publica- 
tions, the workers are becoming more 
and more acquainted with our move- 
ment; their respect for it and confi- 
dence in it increases with their knowl- 
edge of it. Our achievements in 
shortening hours of labor, elevating 
living standards, promoting social 
legislation, our efforts toward an 
equitable distribution of the benefits 
of modern production methods, and 
our consideration of the welfare of 
society as a whole, rather than of our 
own particular section of society 
alone, are the things that have com- 
mended our movement to those who 
acquaint themselves with it and who 
are honest in their convictions. In 
short, our record and our program 
are weapons with which we must com- 
bat secession, the weapons with which 
we have combatted it in western 
Canada with considerable success. 
Yet there is no denying the fact 
that progress has been retarded. Our 
record while creditable is not what 
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it could be, or would be with greater 
unanimity of purpose. Much of our 
energy is wasted in combatting se- 
cession and dual movements, that 
might better be applied to furthering 
our program, or as someone has well 
put it, “We are so busily engaged in 
reforming our movement, or defend- 
ing it, that we have no time to use 
it.” Altogether, secession has a re- 
tarding and weakening influence on 
our movement. It lowers the pres- 
tige of Labor and demonstrates its 
weaknesses to be thus divided into 
hostile factions. It is something 
that must be overcome, and as al- 
ready stated, how to overcome it so 
that we can march forward without 
stopping to fight among ourselves, is 
our greatest problem at present. 

I am not a militarist and I hope 
my pacifist friends will pardon the il- 
lustration, as I am going to venture 
the assertion, not because I like it 
but because I believe it to be a fact, 
that the most effective organization 
in the world is a military organiza- 
tion, and the reason that it is such, 
is that when a member joins or en- 
lists he is subject to a rigid discipline. 
If he does not like the rules of the 
game he can not merely quit and 
start a little army of his own. If 
he is not honest and manly enough 
to respect the little obligation that 
he took when he joined there are 
means of making him go through 
with it anyway. I have seen a com- 
paratively small group of men in 
military formation disperse a mob of 
thousands. They were not better 
men, but team-work and discipline is 
what did the trick. This demon- 
strates the difference between an or- 
ganization and a mob. 





In the labor movement when men 
join they take an obligation, they 
agree to work collectively and to 
abide by majority decisions. If they 
are not honest and manly enough to 
respect that agreement we have no 
redress, we know that their word or 
their oath is no good, we know they 
are not sincere honest men, yet if 
they want to get sore and start a little 
dual union, they are running no risk 
of being shot at sunrise. Having no 
disciplinary control, there is always 
a tendency on the part of organized 
wage-earners to develop into a mob, 
rather than an organization. 

We want no military discipline, or 
“firing squads” in the labor move- 
ment. Our record and our program, 
together with the charcteristic hon- 
esty of those who earn their bread 
will have to suffice. But how many 
of us realize that we are committing 
a dishonest act when we break that 
little agreement that we enter into 
with our fellow-workers when we 
joined a trade union? How many 
of us realize the wonderful record of 
achievement in the interests of wage- 
earners, to the credit of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor? How 
many of us know its hopes and as- 
pirations? Honesty in ourselves, 
and knowledge of what our move- 
ment has done and what it hopes to 
do, will have to take the place of 
“military discipline” and the “firing 
squad,” so let us study our move- 
ment, become thoroughly acquainted 
with it. Let us weigh the principles 
of those who secede and start dual 
movements. Let us have knowledge, 
and let us have honesty, and there 
will be no more problem of how to 
combat secession. 


BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY IN CANADA 
E. W. A. O’DELL 


Organizer, Boot and Shoe Workers Union 


HE story of the boot and shoe 

industry in Canada was written 

into the industrial life of the na- 
tion by the Jesuit missionary—the 
great colonizing force of Old France 
along the rugged shores of the St. 
Lawrence river more than three hun- 
dred years ago. The first census of 
New France records a population of 
3,215 souls, of whom 20 workmen 
were mentioned as shoemakers. Af- 
ter peace had been restored by the 
warlike tribe of the Iroquois, records 
of the Jesuit Order comment on the 
progress being made by the colonist 
and express the opinion that it was 
impossible for a country to be formed 
“entirely without manufactures.” 

“Moreover, since a country can 
not be built entirely without the help 
of manufactures, we already see that 
of shoes and hats begun, and those 
of linen and leather planned,” wrote 
a historian of the Order after peace 
had been made with the Indians. “It 
is expected that the steady increase 
in sheep will produce sufficient wool 
to introduce that of woolen goods. 
That is what we are hoping for in a 
little while since animals are becoming 
abundant, especially horses which are 
beginning to spread through the col- 
ony.” 

Coupled with the reference to the 
necessity of manufactures, the Jesuit 
historian expressed another opinion. 
He was concerned not only with the 
material, but the spiritual welfare of 
New France; in fact its economic fu- 
ture was little in comparison to the 
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opportunity presented for the con- 
version of the savage. He wrote to 
his superiors in Old France that while 
the economic development might be 
worthy of consideration, it was little 
as compared with the “advantages 
afforded for the conversion of the 
savages of the region.” Such is the 
historic setting of the boot and shoe 
industry in Canada. 

Boots and shoes were an indispens- 
able article in the apparel of the 
pioneer who was hewing his way 
through virgin forests and a hostile 
country. From 1667 to 1671 strides 
were made in the development of the 
industry. In 1671 one third of all 
shoes used by the people of the col- 
ony were made in the colony, while 
a tannery was established in Quebec 
city in 1670. In 1707, we find the 
Governor of New France passing an 
ordinance which limited the tanning 
of leather to five men, because cer- 
tain persons living in the colony, who 
knew very little about the tanning of 
leather, were supplying shoemakers 
with poor leather and injuring the 
trade of qualified tanners. 

The next historic reference to the 
industry is contained in Canada’s first 
general revenue tariff enacted by de- 
cree of the King of France in Febru- 
ary, 1748. Boots and shoes of the 
finer type were imported on a con- 
siderable scale by the governing class 
of the colony, and to protect the local 
market a duty was placed on im- 
ported leather boots. The footwear 
mentioned in the tariff included men’s 
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shoes, embroidered cloth and heavier 
shoes, ladies’ shoes of damask, black 
shoes for women and children, and 
children’s shoes. A century passed 
without further reference to the in- 
dustry, although a historian makes a 
passing comment on the fact that 
boot and shoe workers of Montreal 
were banded together in 1827 to hold 
meetings periodically for the discus- 
sion of wages and conditions. 

The decade commencing 1840 was 
a period of troublous times for 
Lower Canada; indeed for Canada 
generally. Lord Elgin had signed 
the Rebellion Losses Bill to compen- 
sate citizens for the loss which they 
had sustained in the rebellion of 
1837. The bill brought a storm of 
protest from the Tories of the prov- 
ince, as well as those in Upper Can- 
ada, who created a great agitation. At 
the same time, crops had failed in 
Ireland. Immigration from the Brit- 
ish Isles brought thousands of men 
and women to Canada, many of 
whom died on the shores of the St. 
Lawrence. It is written that the 
river shores were whitened with their 
bones. The economic conditions were 
bad. In 1849, the Tory agitation 
caused mobs of discontented people 
to rise and destroy the Parliament 
Buildings in Montreal. Shoemakers 
seized the opportunity and turned 
toward the shoe factory of Brown 
and Childs, Notre Dame street, 
where the first machine had been in- 
troduced. They were driven off by 
the militia. 

Canada’s first census taken in 1871, 
four years after Confederation, pro- 
vides us the first statistics of the boot 
and shoe industry. At the time there 
were 4,191 boot and shoe establish- 





ments in Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritime provinces. These estab- 
lishments were largely shops of cus- 
toms shoemakers. Their manufac- 
tured product was valued at $16,- 
133,638; they gave employment to 
18,718 persons and paid wages esti- 
mated at $4,159,896. The industry 
showed development with each census 
and revealed the march of progress. 
The customs shoemaker gave way to 
the modern factory with the intro- 
duction of machinery until in 1921 
there were only 177 factories in 
Canada. The last report of the Fed- 
eral Department of Trade and Fi- 
nance shows 188 factories with capi- 
tal of $30,863,482; the number of 
workers as 13,791 and salaries and 
wages as $13,088,954. The prod- 
ucts were valued at $40,022,515. 
Located along the shorés of the 


‘St. Lawrence river under the guid- 


ance of the Jesuit missionary, the 
boot and shoe industry of Canada is 
still controlled by the industrial and 
social influences of Quebec. Of the 
factories in Canada, 112 are lo- 
cated in the Province of Quebec; 61 
are operating in Ontario; and the re- 
mainder is in British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. Three 
hundred years ago agriculture and 
milling and lumbering were the lead- 
ing industries of New France with 
the boot and shoe industry a close 
third. The boot and shoe industry, 
however, has not kept pace with the 
development of the Dominion of 
Canada for the last report of the 
government shows that it is the 22nd 
industry; that the value of the prod- 
ucts of Canadian industry are $2,- 
365,007,098 to which the boot and 
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shoe industry contributed $40,000,- 
000. 
The interesting revelation of the 
census of 1921 is that the wage of 
the boot and shoe worker of Quebec 
where he abides in the isolation of 
the National Catholic unions is lower 
than the wage of his fellow worker 
in Ontario and Western Canada. 
According to the census, the average 
earnings of boot and shoe workers 
in cities of 90,000 population or more 
were: Male, Quebec, $18.72; Mont- 
real, $19.53; Toronto, $22.92 and 
Vancouver, $23.11. Female, Quebec, 
$8.62; Montreal, $11.17; Toronto, 
$15.46 and Vancouver, $16.95. The 
factories of Montreal produced al- 
most 50 per cent of all leather foot- 
wear manufactured in Canada, while 
the output of the factories of Quebec 
city accounted for 18 per cent of the 
production of the Dominion. The 
census of 1921 also contains the fol- 
lowing reflection on conditions in 
Quebec and Ontario. It shows that 
the illiterate in the Province of On- 
tario with a population of 2,361,199 
was 169,290, or 6.43 per cent, while 
in Quebec which had a population of 
2,361,199, the number which could 
not read and write was 211,273, or 
10.33 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the Province. It is of inter- 
est to note also that the absence of 
advanced social legislation on the 
statute books of Quebec has its bear- 
ing on labor conditions. 

The firm of Brown and Childs, 
Montreal is given credit for the in- 
troduction of the first machine into 
the boot and shoe industry in Canada. 
For a decade or more after the threat 
of the Montreal shoe workers to de- 
stroy the invention which appeared 


to be doing away with their work, the 
boot and shoe industry remained a 
local industry with hundreds of shops 
and establishments scattered through 
the Maritime provinces, Quebec and 
Ontario. The period from 1870 to 
1880 marked the invention of many 
of the older types of boot and shoe- 
making machinery. It is stated that 
John Holmes whose place of business 
was in Toronto was the first manu- 
facturer in the Dominion to bring in 
the McKay sole-sewing machine. 
The introduction of machinery of 
this description was followed by other 
machines. The development became 
rapid, and within a comparatively 
short time all the larger manufac- 
turers installed machinery and the 
smaller manufacturers found they had 
to place machines into their plants 
also if they were to survive the trend 
of the times. New to the factory, 
the utmost secrecy was maintained as 
to the mechanism and operation of 
the machines. Men were brought to 
Canada from the United States to 
operate them and maintained the be- 
lief that the machines were very in- 
tricate and demanded operators of 
the highest degree of skill. They 
were paid high wages for their work. 

The boot and shoe industry of 
Canada has been assisted by govern- 
mental regulations since the Governor 
of New France restricted the tanning 
of leather to five men that shoemak- 
ers might be guaranteed well-tanned 
leather for their boots and shoes and 
since the King of France in 1748 
placed duties on imported shoes to 
assist the manufacturers of the col- 
ony. During the period from 1850 
to 1860 Canada commenced to ex- 
pand industrially. The retail mer- 
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chants were purchasing practically 
all their stock from manufacturers 
in the United States, and only a small 
quantity of Canadian manufactured 
shoes were being sold through the re- 
tail stores. Shoemakers were still 
engaged in their customs trade. With 
the industrial expansion and the in- 
troduction of machinery into the boot 
and shoe factories came the demand 
for tariff protection. In 1879 the 
import duty was raised from 17% 
per cent to 25 per cent. It is said 
that the protection provided a stim- 
ulus to the industry. Statistics con- 
firm the claim for they show an 
increasing output of medium and 
coarser grade of shoes for a number 
of years. Imports diminished and 
an export trade was begun. The 


finer grades of shoes were imported 


from the United States until 1882, 
when the Canadian manufacturer 
commenced to produce them in his 
factories. 

In 1897 and for a number of years 
after, the imports of boots and shoes 
from the United States and Europe 
commenced to assume serious pro- 
portions. The imports were ex- 
plained by the rapid advances of the 
industry in the United States and the 
larger output there. Again these im- 
ports were confined to the higher 
grades of shoes. The outcome of 
the situation was a revision of the 
tariff of 1906-07 which was increased 
5 per cent on all other boots than 
those shoes pegged or wire-fastened 
with unstitched soles—the working- 
men’s shoes. Since then the manu- 
facturer has made repeated requests 
for governmental assistance to meet 
American and European competi- 
tion. 
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In a review of the present condi- 
tion of the industry, George Blatch- 
ford, president of the Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association of Can- 
ada, at the close of 1928 stated the 
industry had not abandoned some 
hope for relief against the growing 
menace of importations from Europe 
by a tariff on British footwear and 
by legislation which will safeguard 
the Canadian industry against impor- 
tations from the United States at 
values below the cost of production 
in that country. 

“The Canadian manufacturer has 
done his utmost to cope with the situ- 
ation by an earnest and continuous 
effort to effect all possible economies 
in production cost,” he stated. “The 
manufacturer has pointed out that 
additional customs safeguards will 
not entail any increase in the price 
of shoes in Canada, and that business 
which is now going abroad will af- 
ford a larger volume of output over 
which the Canadian factories can dis- 
tribute their factory burden and mar- 
keting expense. Exports of leather 
footwear have continued to be lim. 
ited in volume. The possibilities of 
increasing this trade are not encour- 
aging. There has been a growing 
agitation on the part of organized 
labor in the United States for tariff 
protection against footwear of Euro- 
pean manufacture, and if a duty were 
imposed, it would restrict the market 
in the United States for special lines 
from Canada.” 

During 1928, Mr. Blatchford 
stated that twenty-one firms had 
failed, underwent financial reorgani- 
zation or discontinued manufactur- 
ing. The number was greater than 
in 1927, and included an unusual 
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number of large concerns, some of 
which had been associated with the 
industry for a long time. At the 
same time a number of new firms 
commenced operations, but the net 
result was a small reduction in the 
capacity of Canadian factories. Dur- 
ing the year, the intense competition 
resulted in shoes being sold at close 
to cost price and as a consequence 
profits were low. 

Mr. Blatchford expressed the opin- 
ion that in spite of a more expert 
appraisal of imports and a stricter 
enforcement of customs laws, the im- 
portation of shoes and boots had in- 
creased and had become a matter of 
serious concern to the industry and 
the allied trades. 

“The Canadian factory is making 
footwear which is at least equal in 
every way to imported lines and in 
some instances superior, but the man- 
ufacturers of the United States and 
Great Britain have cut further into 
Canadian trade by offering special 
agencies,” he said. “There have been 
imports of women’s shoes manufac- 
tured in Czecho-Slovakia under very 
low wage conditions. Some shipments 
have been imported directly, but 
other orders have been filled by dis- 
tributors in the United States, and 
these shipments are not included in 
the Canadian import statistics as 
shoes from Czecho-Slovakia.” 

The organization of boot and shoe 
workers into trade-unionism in affili- 
ation with the American Federation 
of Labor has, as a consequence, be- 
come a task of considerable propor- 
tions. Factories of Montreal, Que- 
bec city and other cities of Quebec 
give employment to 8,456 men and 
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women out of a total of 13,792 work- 
ers on boots and shoes in Canadian 
factories. The result is that the shoe 
worker of Quebec province has the 
greatest influence on wages and con- 
ditions in Canada. Another factor, 
which makes organization difficult, is 
the unstable character of the indus- 
try due to the competition from the 
United States and Europe. Between 
1890 and 1895, there were a number 
of failures. In 1900 and 1905, there 
was a reduction of 25 per cent in the 
factories manufacturing boots and 
shoes in Canada. Relief was pro- 
vided for the situation which threat- 
ened the industry in the form of an 
increase in the tariff. Between 1910 
and 1915, the industry faced more 
trouble. In 1913-14, there was a 
series of failures with the result that 
the number of factories was reported 
as 146 as compared with 180 facto- 
ries in operation in 1915. War-time 
conditions brought about an improve- 
ment, while post-war years saw the 
value of the product of Canadian 
factories increase. In 1919, the value 
of output was $63,319,128; the num- 
ber of workers employed was 13,400, 
and wages paid were $10,332,707- 
In 1920, output rose to $66,817,714, 
the number of workers was reduced 
to 10,045, and the wages increased 
to $10,889,223. This was the best 
year experienced by the industry and 
also the best year for the worker, 
statistics tell us. Since then there 
have been failures, and 1928 has, ac- 
cording to the president of the Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, brought an unusual number of 
large failures with it. 











HEN we speak of condi- 
WW rion: among the barbers of 

Canada, we embody social 
and economic, differentiating between 
conditions as are enjoyed under or- 
ganized agreement and those under 
unorganized. 

In this effort to portray the bar- 
ber of Canada it may be necessary 
to preface it with the statement that 
there are only about fifty-five places 
in the Dominion where the implant- 
ing of a local union is possible. Of 
these, thirty-seven places already 
have an organization established, 
and in some of these places it is just 
a struggle to keep the local alive. 
This is due to the fact that some of 
the towns are rather small in popu- 
lation, and in others, to unfavorable 
elements which control the trade. In 
these elements we may include the 
“nationalist,” the “one big union,” 
the “boss controlled” and, as in Que- 
bec, the “Catholic.”” The war did 
disintegrate several branches of the 
Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union which we have not organized 
since. 

Yet, in face of all these forces the 
organization is thriving, is making 
inroad, is gaining, and above all 
others, it is making better conditions 
for its members. 

There are within the 3,745,574 
square miles of Canadian boundary, 
less than 10,000,000 people. To 
tonsorially groom this population we 
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have some 6,000 scattered shops. 
Many of these shops are buck-eye 
places, one chair shops in rural com- 
munities and, of course, in cities too. 
The shops are too far apart to call 
for competition, unless they be in 
cities, hence, it is difficult to reach 
them and interest them in organiza- 
tion. There are about 3,500 miles 
separating the Atlantic from the Pa- 
cific coast, not to mention the hun- 
dreds of miles in width that have to 
be covered in order to reach the ma- 
jority of shops. These facts are nec- 
essary in order that the reader may 
have a more comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the tremendous difficulties 
with which the Journeymen Barbers 
are confronted in order to organize 
their industry. 

Barbers, unlike many other trades 
or callings, have to pick their mem- 
bership in shops employing from’ one 
to five men. There are a few larger 
shops, but the vast number is more 
like one and two men from each shop. 
It is no easy task to cover the tre- 
mendous space mentioned and its 
limited population so that we might 
reach the barbers. 

In large cities such as Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, and 
other centers we are confronted with 
the inferior product of the “barber 
college” who has been thrown upon 
us by unscrupulous “barber mills,” 
where students, after six or eight 
weeks training, are given a “diploma” 
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which will “fit” them as barbers. 
These boys, and in many cases old 
men, are unsuspected victims of 
“schools,” unlicensed and unsuper- 
vised, which are permitted by the 
Provincial Governments to prey upon 
a credulous public. Only in British 
Columbia have they some sort of su- 
pervision over the barber schools, 
but, in the main industrial provinces, 
such as Ontario and Quebec, also 
Manitoba and Alberta, there are no 
legislative provisions whatsoever to 
protect students who may enroll in 
such schools. Some of these institu- 
tions carry daily advertisement in 
newspapers telling of the fabulous 
wages made by barbers after a few 
weeks “‘schooling.” They fail to tell, 
however, that the bulk of the unor- 
ganized barbers are making less than 
$20 per week and work from six to 
twenty hours per week longer than 
the organized barbers, or an average 
of seventy-five hours per week as 
against fifty to fifty-eight hours for 
the organized journeymen. 

The wages of the organized bar- 
bers are generally based upon a mini- 
mum wage guarantee of not less than 
$25 per week, plus commission over 
a certain gross amount taken in, mak- 
ing the weekly earning considerably 
over that guarantee. 

The organization of barbers is best 
where the population is thickest. In 
the Province of Ontario, for instance, 
where almost one-third of Canada’s 
population is located, we have more 
local unions than all the rest of the 
provinces combined. We have also 
over one-half of our Canadian mem- 
bership in Ontario. 
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In the way of legislation, the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia has made 
the greatest stride. Here we have a 
license and registration law for bar- 
bers, compelling a stipulated appren- 
ticeship before they are permitted to 
follow the occupation as journeymen. 
This law also provides for a code 
of sanitation to be applied in barber 
shops and any shop failing to come 
up to the required standard is heavily 
fined, thus protecting the public 
against unsanitary barber shops, as 
well as against incompetent barbers. 

The Province of Quebec has a 
semblance of such a law, but hope to 
have it modified at the next legisla- 
ture. Ontario has made repeated at- 
tempts to convince the legislature to 
the commitment of a barbers’ license 
law but so far it has failed. Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta are 
also in line for similar legislation. 

In most every eastern city where 
we have a local union, the working 
hours are generally from eight A. M. 
to seven P. M., and for the western 
cities from eight A. M. to six P. M. 
On Saturdays they add from one to 
two hours to their work so as to ac- 
commodate the public—meal hours 
to be deducted. 

In addition to better wages and 
shorter work-day, the organized 
journeymen barbers, for their mod- 
est monthly dues, are protected with 
$10 weekly sick or disability benefits, 
and a death benefit from $100 to 
$500, which is based upon the length 
of continuous membership. 

The Journeymen Barbers’ Interna- 
tional Union is displaying in the 
Canadian barber shops the same 
Union Shop Card which they display 
in United States, Porto Rico, and 
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Hawaii. The organization is also 
the strongest where trade-unionists 
have given it their greatest support 
in patronizing shops displaying this 
card, for which the organization is 
very grateful to them. 

Our organization is on the onward 
march. We expect great things 
within the next few years; it will not 
be an exaggeration if I say that 
within the coming two or three years 
we will have our Canadian member- 
ship increased by at least one-third 
of the present numerical strength. 
The long hours and short wages 
under which the unorganized jour- 
neymen are working is beginning to 
make them resentive. The Barbers’ 
International Union is their only ave- 
nue of salvation. Local quack or- 
ganizations have proven inadequate 
to meet the requirements of the wage 
earners, hence, the increased member- 
ship expected is no idle prediction. 
We will gain mostly in large centers 
where the membership in some in- 
stances can be doubled. Then, there 
are several big cities where we have 
practically no organization at all, 
and with persistency and hard work 
we can place them in the organized 
column. 

We look upon Canada with a great 
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After the laceration of withholding faces, 
After the buffetings of crowded places, 





deal of optimism, notwithstanding 
the enumerated difficulties as ex- 
plained at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle. Optimism because of the op- 
portunity which the organization has 
to offer to the nonunion workers and 
optimism because of the awakening 
which is taking place among the ranks 
of the already organized men and 
women in the Dominion. 

Then, we have an almost untouched 
field among the beauty workers. The 
women have added much to the bar- 
ber shops but have added more to 
the beauty parlors. This class of 
workers are possibly the most ex- 
ploited of the lot—long hours and a 
wage hardly sufficient to keep body 
and soul together. Attention will ° 
have to be given to this group and 
help them to alleviate their plight. 

In conclusion, the barbers of Can- 
ada appreciate the unselfish spirit of 
the brothers across the line in assist- 
ing them to organize and to better 
their economic status. They know 


that with the limited Canadian mem- 
bership they are powerless, but hope 
that in a not far distant future we 
will have in the Dominion an organi- 
zation of which the whole J. B. I. U. 
of A. can well be proud, and their 
unselfish contribution well repaid. 





Into the sheltering of incensed walls 

Pursued and trembling her aloofness crawls. 
Soon fragments of her scattered soul 
Collect, grow confidently whole. 


KatTuryn WHirte RYAN. 















. ELECTRICAL WORKERS IN CANADA 


E. INGLEs 
Vice-President, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


BOUT 28 years have passed 
since the first local union of 
the International Brotherhood 

of Electrical Workers was chartered 
in Canada. This opened a new era 
in the lives of men who by choice or 
accident decided to follow the elec- 
trical industry in order that they may 
give to themselves and to those near 
and dear to them a little more than 
a mere existence, and so that they 
may equip their children both men- 
tally and physically for the time when 
they must enter the competition of 
life for their own existence. 

The days which followed the char- 
tering of the first local union in 
Canada have, indeed, been filled with 
romance and tragedy for the electri- 
cal worker, much as has been the case 
with the industry itself. Born, one 
might say, in the present century, the 
industry has made strides unheard of 
in any other industry; and this being a 
century of high commercial activity, 
the workers in this industry have 
found it exceedingly difficult to cope 
with the problems which have con- 
fronted them. Most of the other 
trades found themselves fairly well 
established when the present mad era 
of commercial activity arrived, but the 
electrical industry was then only an 
infant and a very wee one at that, 
therefore the effort of the electrical 
workers to establish themselves was 
indeed a great one—and how well 
they have acquitted themselves. 

In Canada the employer had the 
value of the experience of his brothers 
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in older countries and in the great 
land to the south, and he made good 
use of it. Large in area, sparse in 
population, rigorous in climatic con- 
ditions, Canada offered great prob- 
lems to overcome. Unfortunately, 
whether because of lack of education 
or opportunity, or just plain cussed- 
ness, the workers in Canada did not 
profit by the experience of their 
brothers in other places to the same 
extent as did their employers, with 
the result that they were susceptible 
to every pitfall that lay in their path, 
with, in many instances, disastrous re- 
sults. 

Up to 1908, little of unusual im- 
portance occurred in the lives of the 
organized electrical workers. Satis- 
factory progress had been made and 
many workers were enrolled in the 
ranks. New locals were being formed. 
Then came the break. The schism 
which occurred among the electrical 
workers was severely felt in Canada 
and practically all the local unions 
joined forces with what was known 
as the “‘Reid-Murphy Faction.” This 
was due, largely, to the fact that 
Brother Reid was the International 
Vice-President for Canada. For a 
while the organization flourished and 
then a decline set in, and by 1914 the 
electrical workers in Canada were not 
in very good shape. An elaborate or- 
ganization had been set up with a cen- 
tral office in Winnipeg and a staff of 
permanent officers. Gradually this de- 
clined. 
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The tentative agreement of 1914 
was indeed acceptable. Then came a 
period of expansion. Many locals in- 
creased in numerical strength with its 
resultant value to the individual. 
There was an era of industrial pros- 
perity, opportunities were present, 
and the electrical workers were, in 
many instances, able to grasp them. 
Progress was being made on all sides 
and then came a crash. 

In 1919, a group of workers in 
Western Canada came to the conclu- 
sion that the international trade 
union movement was no good. It 
was obsolete, out of date, it had noth- 
ing to offer, it had outlived its useful- 
ness. These and other statements 
were issued promiscuously. Accord- 
ing to these philosophers the time had 
come to throw off the old yoke and 
take on a new one. The millennium 
had arrived and we were to be ush- 
ered into a new kingdom. The trade 
union movement was a bar to prog- 
ress and in this regard the American 
Federation of Labor was the worst 
offender. The workers flocked to the 
new standard. The movement which 
had so successfully carried them to 
the position of that time was aban- 
doned. And as time went on the con- 
ditions they had built up gradually 
disappeared. A new banner was un- 
furled and the conditions which had 
cost so many anxious moments, which 
had been won, many times at great 
cost, gently wafted away, lost, one by 
one. 

A couple of years ago the electri- 
cal workers in that part of the coun- 
try who had been interested in those 
new philosophies commenced to real- 
ize that what they had so lightly 
tossed aside had some merit and they 





again turned to the international 
trade union movement and it didn’t 
fail them. They began to make prog- 
ress. The old conditions were again 
won, greater concessions are being 
gained and the workers are on the 
high road to greater achievements. 
One would be led to believe that 
an end to the chasing of rainbows 
would have been reached, but not so. 
The following year, 1920, the elec- 
trical workers in the east, or at least 
some of them, found a new hope, a 
new Messiah to lead them from out 
the wilderness of international trade 
unionism. National unionism, if you 
please. It must not be presumed that 
this was the first attempt to establish 
the national spirit in the labor move- 
ment in Canada. Every time the work- 
ers through their international trade 
unions reached a point of progress 
the national spirit was trotted out and 
when the workers were deluded into 
forsaking the instrument which had 
brought them some meritorious re- 
turns for their labor, the national 
spirit was also forsaken. The electri- 
cal worker had reached a position in 
Eastern Canada where they were to 
be reckoned with, a position where 
they could command a real return for 
their labor. Workers in industries, 
who a few years previously were 
thought to be impregnable, were or- 
ganized and brought into the fold. 
Something had to be done. It was. 
The national spirit was brought forth 
and again the workers unfurled a new 
banner. This national spirit is not 
entirely designed to cover the whole 
country as the name would imply. Dif- 
ferent districts have different national 
spirits. In some districts religion is 
injected—possibly to give it greater 
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piquancy. In some districts the spirit 
is quite provincial and in others it has 
a purely local atmosphere. They all, 
however, have the same object in 
view, in this they are similar. They 
all desire the destruction of the inter- 
national trade union. In this case 
new leaders heralded a new day. Men 
who should have known better, but 
with ambitions and perverted vision 
led the workers to disaster. One is 
reminded of the lines by Milton “Bet- 
ter to reign in Hell than serve in 
Heaven.” The years that followed 
were disastrous. Wages tumbled and 
conditions vanished. In six years the 
depths were reached. The returns to 
electrical workers were less than that 
of common laborers. One is reminded 
of the lines by Goldsmith, “What 
cities, as great asthis . . . prom- 
ised themselves immortality! posterity 


can hardly trace the situation of some. 
The sorrowful traveler wanders over 


the ruins of others.” Other trades 
progressed, leaving the electrical 
worker far in the rear until he was 
looked upon with scorn. 

Then came the dawn. The elec- 
trical worker returned to the fold. He 
again embraced the _ international 
trade union movement and with 
what results. Today he takes his 
place rightfully with any other arti- 
san. His wages compare favorably 
with workers in any other trade. The 
conditions are as good as any, in fact 
he is forging ahead, and all this ac- 
complished in three years. 

What has this so-called nationalist 
movement to offer? A remnant of it 
remains in Eastern Canada, and after 
eight years of activity the wages and 
conditions of its membership are not 
as good as they were when it came 
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into being. What induces workers 
to be led astray and remain in that 
state is one of the puzzling things of 
life. A problem which will, no doubt, 
never be solved. 

Just what this nationalist move- 
ment means might, perhaps, be fig- 
ured out from the following incidents 
which were encountered by the writer 
in the near past. While interviewing 
the superintendent of a corporation 
in Western Canada recently regard- 
ing union matters, the first question 
asked was, “Are you a Canadian?” 
Well, the writer was, but just what it 
had to do with the matter in hand was 
a mystery and the superintendent was 
asked the reason for his query and 
the reply was that a Canadian union 
was desirable. It would be safe to 
say that he did not care where the 
union originated or what its charac- 
ter was, the chances are that he would 
have no use for it any way. How- 
ever, the peculiar feature of the situa- 
tion was that the corporation was in- 
ternational. It was financed in New 
York and the men employed under 
this superintendent had been brought 
from the United States. The other 
incident occurred in Eastern Canada. 
While interviewing an officer of a 
large company the same question was 
asked and after satisfying his curi- 
osity he failed to advance any reason- 
able argument as to why the question 
was asked, but left the inference that 
a national union would be the proper 
thing. Yet this company buys its 
technical brains in New York and has 
been known to pay hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in one year for them. 
It appears as though it is a matter of 
whose ox is being gored. One won- 
ders at first glance why the anxiety as 
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to the type of organization which the 
workers find to their advantage. It 
must be that the organization they 
desire would be more tractable. How- 
ever, One must concede that they give 
a great deal of thought to their prob- 
lems. 

North America offers a unique 
study. It is doubtful if a similar sit- 
uation exists anywhere else. Wher- 
ever one might go, when a frontier 
is crossed an entirely different atmos- 
phere is encountered. Different lan- 
guage, different customs, different 
politics, different dress, everything is 
different. Not so in North America. 
One would never know the frontier 
was being crossed were it not for be- 
ing queried by Customs and Immigra- 
tion Officials. North America — 


Canada and the United States — is 
highly cosmopolitan. The peoples of 


both countries spring from the same 
ancestors, with the same customs, hab- 
its and traditions and with the same 
hopes, the same problems, and the 
same aspirations. They have very 
much in common. They are only dif- 
ferent politically. The capital of both 
countries flows across the imaginary 
line with amazing fluidity in either 
direction and in Canada one fre- 
quently finds himself being employed 
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by a United States company and vice 
versa and it is indeed highly amusing 
to be informed by such an employer 
that a national union is desirable free 
from foreign influence or dictation. 
The workers in general and the 
electrical workers in particular have 
had some very sad experiences indeed 
with the various movements designed 
to replace the international trade 
union movement and it is doubtful 
if they will be fooled again for some 
time to come. The experiences of the 
past—when, after these so-called up- 
lifters and liberators have created 
disaster and left wreckage as their 
sole achievement and the interna- 
tional trade union has again come 
into the lives of the workers and 
raised their status, has brought happi- 
ness and comfort into their lives and 
has given opportunity to their chil- 
dren—will be of value to the workers. 
Experience is a costly teacher but a 
thorough one, and if the lessons are 
appreciated by the workers, then all 
the past will not have been in vain 
and we might say with Longfellow: 


“Nor deem the irrevocable Past, 
As wholly wasted, wholly in vain 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain.” 


I think my life must look well-kept and shining, 
Green lawns with weedless, gravel paths entwining, 
All properly and safely walled about— 

Peaceful and neat it looks, without a doubt. 


Friend, I am sure that you would pause and stare, 
If I asked to be mentioned in your prayer. 


May Lewis. 








THE FIFTH UNIVERSITY THE GREATEST 
OF THEM ALL 


ALFRED FITZPATRICK 
Principal, Frontier College, Toronto, Canada. 


‘“ IGHTY are the universities 

of Scotland,” said J. M. 

Barrie a few years ago in 
a rectorial address to the students of 
St. Andrew’s University, “and they 
will prevail. But even in your high- 
est exultations never forget that they 
are not four but five. The greatest 
of them is the poor proud homes you 
come out of.” 


Comparisons Not Always Odious 


Although the universities of Scot- 
land, as elsewhere, are too conserva- 
tive to recognize the “Fifth Univer- 
sity,’ the chancellor of one of them, 
Sir James Barrie, is warning the grad- 


uates that a “Fifth University” does 
actually exist and that they must com- 
pete with her graduates in real life. 
But some thoughtful readers will 
ask: Can a graduate of the “Fifth 
University” be compared with one of 
an institution possessing all the dig- 
nity and paraphernalia of a modern 
university? In reply the writer 
would take the position that success 
in the field of research might readily 
be regarded as the criterion. It is a 
fact that a larger proportion of self- 
taught scholars serve the world suc- 
cessfully in the way of independent 
investigation, discovery, and reform, 
than the graduates of the so-called 
“universities.” The training that stu- 
dents working alone acquire, while 
“burning the midnight oil,” and 


struggling to finance themselves and 
often dependents, forces their minds 
into original channels. On the other 
hand the devotee of the classroom 
depends on memorization and the re- 
sults of other minds, including those 
of his teachers, all of which tend to 
weaken his observation, his imagina- 
tion, his reason, his will, and moral 
power. 

The self-taught stone mason, Hugh 
Miller, who blazed an important trail 
in the then little known science of 
geology, is a case in point. So, too, 
are Pasteur in the infant science of 
pathology, Abraham Lincoln in politi- 
cal science, Edison in electricity, Ford 
in mechanics, Jack Miner in orni- 
thology, Florence Nightingale in 
nursing, Luther Burbank in horticul- 
ture, Samuel Gompers, Tom Moore, 
and Jane Addams in sociology, and 
many others. 

It is interesting to note that the 
last chancellor of the University of 
Toronto, which is the chief institu- 
tion of higher education for the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, was a graduate of the 
“Fifth University”—the late Sir Ed- 
mund Walker. In fact, it is ex- 
tremely probable that the next chan- 
cellor will also be a fellow alumnus 
of Sir Edmund. The character, 
ability, expert knowledge, and com- 
prehensive self-acquired learning of 
these master minds is universally ad- 
mitted. Without an hour’s attend- 
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ance at lectures they often beat the 
graduates of the regular universities 
on their own ground. This, too, is 
evidently the consensus of the opinion 
of the graduates of the University of 
Toronto, themselves, who elect their 
chancellors. These alumni are as 
broad in their outlook as Sir James 
Barrie, * St. Andrews’s chancellor, 
when he calls the “Fifth University” 
the greatest of them all. They, too, 
give credit where credit is due, and 
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lumbering, hydro development, rail- 
way, and other forms of construction. 

It is evident that Barrie is con- 
vinced that there are opportunities 
for the education of the intellect as 
well as of the hand in the poor homes 
of Scotland. In organized districts 
in our own country, where the mini- 
mum day does not exceed eight hours, 
there are advantages, also, for those 
of the wage earners, who are deter- 
mined to get an education, while 


Instructor Joseph Kane, B. A., St. Augustine’s Seminary, with his class of 
Czechoslovacks on hydro development, International Paper Com- 
pany, Gatineau River, Quebec 


thus prove that comparisons are 
not always odious. When they are 
unquestionably entitled to it, they 
frankly give the premier place to self- 
taught scholars. 


Education in Unorganized Districts 

As well as the home, the Frontier 
College includes in this institution, so 
aptly named the “Fifth University” 
by Sir James Barrie: all workshops, 
industrial plants, and camps—mining, 


engaged in the daily round and 


common task. 


Most Workers Want Education 


The great masses, many of whom 
have perhaps not the ability, initia- 
tive, and opportunities of the above 
mentioned graduates of the “Fifth 
University” are yet anxious to im- 
prove their education and their earn- 
ing capacity. More and more oppor- 
tunities for part-time study are being 
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offered workers in the older com- 
munities. Similar advantages in 
equally favourable conditions should 
be given men and women in isolated 
settlements. There are few of them 
who do not realize the value of more 
skilled labour, more scientific knowl- 
edge, and practical experience. 

It is cheering to note the distinctly 
favourable trend at the present time 
toward cooperation in the towns and 
cities on the part of Capital and 
Labour, in that chances are being 
given the latter to invest part of their 
earnings in the business. In many 
hydro and mining camps, moreover, 
labour is organized, and many con- 
tractors are humane; but in most 
lumber, pulp, and railway construc- 
tion camps, foremen have a free hand 
and unfortunately, not a few are in- 
different to the welfare of the men. 
There is neither minimum wage, mini- 
mum day, opportunity to invest in 
the business, nor any other means of 
encouraging the worker. In these 
unorganized localities where the 
shortest day is ten hours and usually 
longer, only an occasional Hercules, 
whom excessive toil would not fatigue 
unduly, and for whom burning the 
midnight oil would be possible, could 
hope to get a reasonable education in 
the space of a lifetime. 


No Day Without a Line 

Illiteracy has always settled like a 
black cloud over “the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water’ along: our 
great hinterland. Unrest and radi- 
calism, have been rampant and the 
need for education is urgent if society 
is to be held together. Considering 
the fact that there was no protection 
for the worker in the matter of 
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wages and hours of labour in most 
of the camps indicated, and that there 
was insufficient time for study, it 
seemed to the writer that attempting 
to educate under such circumstances 
was a case of putting the cart before 
the horse. Although he considered 
for a time devoting his life to or- 
ganizing labour in frontier camps and 
fighting employers on their own 
ground, he concluded that, as this 
work was being undertaken by abler 
men, such as Gompers and Moore, in 
the towns and cities, no doubt they 
were the logical ones to take up the 
task on the frontiers. While backing 
the cause of labour to the extent of 
urging the public through the press, 
pulpit, and platform, to improve 
conditions in our camps, he decided 
that he would accept the situation as 
it stood and encouraged the men to 
improve the few spare moments then 
at their disposal so that, when the 
hoped-for time should come when 
they would have more leisure, they 
would know how to use it to ad- 
vantage. 

In looking for a practical way to 
help these isolated gangs of labourers, 
the writer believed that of three 
well-known methods: correspondence, 
itinerant teachers, and resident teach- 
ers, the last was by all means the 
best. It is impossible for even a non- 
working resident teacher, much less 
an itinerant teacher, and still less a 
correspondence teacher, to put him- 
self sympathetically at the manual 
labourer’s point of view. He con- 
cluded, therefore, that a fourth and 
still better method than any of these 
mentioned could be developed. In 
order to succeed, even the resident 
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teacher must be on the same footing 
and in personal favour with the 
workers. Long experience in camps 
has taught representatives of the 
Frontier College that the sight of 
men in city clothes, hanging around 
for even one whole day, while the 
men themselves bend their backs to 
excessively long and toilsome tasks, 
is like a red rag to a bull. 

But not even the most radical 
labourers dare object to the presence 
of an instructor who is willing to ac- 
cept the same conditions and able to 
do as good a day’s work as they them- 
selves. Living as they do, shut off 
from all other agencies for good, the 
men of the camps need a guide, coun- 
sellor, friend, and big brother the 
live-long day. It is necessary that a 
teacher rub shoulders with his stu- 
dents, that he know something of the 
hardships they have to endure: the 
frequent necessity of working in the 
rain, or amid flies, mosquitoes, and 
other pests; the excessively long and 
toilsome hours, coupled with the 
weariness these entail; the hard and 
narrow bunks; the stuffy, poorly 
lighted bunkhouses; food not always 
protected from flies; and the absence 
of bathing facilities. There is no 
alternative for a dissatisfied worker, 
but to jump camp, even with little if 
any money to his credit, and the 
thought that the next camp may not 
be any better. 

Realizing, therefore, that the pres- 
ence of the right type of clean-living, 
educated young man, as a fellow- 
worker, is beneficial beyond computa- 
tion not only from an educational, but 
from a moral and inspirational point 
of view, the writer decided that it 


would be vastly better, both for the 
instructor and the men themselves, to 
have the representative of the 
Frontier College share the burdens 
with the men and in every respect be 
one of them. These instructors en- 
gage in every kind of hard, manual 
labour incident to the development of 
a new country. On a trip into a 
northern camp where perhaps two or 
three hundred men may be employed 
and where work is being carried on 
by the Frontier College, it would be 
impossible for an onlooker to pick 
out the instructor. But when evening 
comes and the car, tent, or log-build- 
ing is lighted up, and the blackboard, 
maps, and other educational equip- 
ment displayed, the scene is changed 
and the university man takes oh a new 
function—that of teacher. 


The Instructor a Well-Equipped 
Teacher 

Although the Frontier College de- 
cided that its teachers should engage 
in manual labour with the men, it is 
not to be inferred that it has adopted 
a low educational standard for its 
instructors, or that second rate men 
can fill the bill. Dr. J. B. McDougall, 
the assistant chief inspector of educa- 
tion for the Province of Ontario, in 
his book, Building the North, states 
that the Frontier College instructor 
is better educated than the average 
school teacher. When he was a local 
public school inspector in the north- 
ern part of this Province, Dr. Mc- 
Dougall, besides giving a personal 
subscription to the work, applied to 
the Department of Education for a 
small grant for each Frontier College 
instructor in his district. In making 
the above statement he, therefore, 
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had no intention of damning the 
Frontier College instructors with 
faint praise. In 1927 we numbered 
among our staff of fifty-eight, in addi- 
tion to those from Canadian univer- 
sities: one graduate from Glasgow, 
two from Harvard, two from Yale, 
and one from Penn University, Iowa. 
Since we began work in 1900 our in- 
stitution has placed more than 1,100 
college men in overalls. 


Carlyle’s Two Heroes in One 


Carlyle says that he honours two 
men above all others: one the horny- 
handed son of toil, and the other the 
bearer of light, learning, and spiritual 
guidance. Into what further ecstasies 
this master mind would have gone 
had he realized that the time would 
come when a man would be found to 
combine both these functions, that of 
manual labourer and the imparter of 
knowledge, exercising at the same 
time divine kindliness and sympathy 
toward his fellow-workers, we can 
well imagine! Such a man is the 
Frontier College instructor. 


Genesis of the Universities 


Adam Smith in his Wealth of Na- 
tions points out that primarily all 
universities were bodies of incor- 
porated workers—whether of tailors, 
of bakers, or of locksmiths! Paul 
Monroe in the Cyclopedia of Educa- 
tion substantiates this view of the 
great economist. He says, “The rul- 
ing idea of mediaeval university or- 
ganization is that of a trade or craft 
guild with its system of apprentice- 
ship developing a man through jour- 
neymanship into mastery.” Copying 
this system of education, the univer- 
sity adopted a seven years’ course for 
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clergymen, seven for medical men, 
and seven for lawyers. It did not, 
however, carry the hammer, axe, and 
square to its segregated haunts in the 
cities. It built a fence around itself 
and excluded by an arbitrary exami- 
nation the very men from whom it 
had purloined the idea of seven years 
of training for professional efficiency. 





Groups iof foreign-born men who at- 
tendéd classes regularly at the 
Baxkus Brook’s Company’s 

Plant 


The Brvadening of Our Educational 
Systems 


The Frontier College is not the 
only institution possessing character- 
istics of the “Fifth University.” We 
are not blind to the great educational 
work of a practical character now 
being done by other agencies, whose 
teachers do not undertake a full day’s 
work with their pupils. Tremendous 
strides are being made toward decen- 
tralization by all provincial and state 
departments of education, by the other 
universities, by great research labora- 
tories, by correspondence schools, by 
many industrial plants, and transpor- 
tation systems for the benefit of their 
own employees. Superintendents of 
education are warning the people—I 
should say promising, because most 
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people want it—that education will 
be joined in closer and still closer 
bonds with industry and agriculture. 

Recognizing as part of a school 
day the manual occupations of adoles- 
cents is one of the most notable edu- 
cational developments of the century. 
It seems to have taken shape first, as 
far as public educational systems are 
concerned, in the Public Part-time 
School Act of Wisconsin of 1911. 
The good example set by Wisconsin 
is being followed by New York and 
some other states. In Great Britain 
in 1918 the Fisher Bill made similar 
provision for part-time study. In 
Canada the Adolescent School At- 
tendance Act of Ontario, passed in 
1919, was probably inspired, but none 
the less commendable on that account, 
by the Wisconsin example, the report 
of our Royal Commission on techni- 
cal education, and by the incentive of 
federal grants to the provinces for 
technical education. 

Sometime ago in a memorandum 
to the Dominion Government, the 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada pointed out that these fed- 
eral grants had resulted in the linking 
up of industry and education to a 
marked degree, and urged their con- 
tinuance. It was shown that a large 
number of pupils attending technical 
schools are already apprentices of one 
kind and another, and many of these 
are continuing their education under 
rules of apprenticeship, operated 
jointly by employers and _ trades’ 
unions. In fact technical education, 


although far from being coordinated 
fully with labour, is now recognized 
as an essential part of the training 
of apprentices. 


Generally the prin- 
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ciple adopted is to pay the same wages 
at school as at work, as an incentive 
to study. The technical system of 
part-time instruction is thus gradually 
being substituted for the original 
guild and employer systems of train- 
ing apprentices. 

The railways of Canada are to be 
congratulated on their never flagging 
interest in the education of their 
skilled employees. The Canadian 
Pacific has, almost since its organiza- 
tion, operated an apprenticeship sys- 
tem in its shops under competent in- 
structors. The Canadian National 
Railways, too, have for a generation 
conducted an apprenticeship system 
and provided competent instruction 
for boys completing their courses, 
qualifying them to become skilled 
mechanics. At its shops in Moncton 
an arrangement is made with the In- 
ternational Correspondence School at 
Montreal whereby apprentices take 
courses on a fifty-fifty basis; that is, 
the worker and the railway each pays 
half. 

In addition, for twenty-seven years 
the railways of Canada, great and 
small, as well as not a few hydro, 
mining, and lumbering companies, 
have cooperated with and assisted the 
Frontier College in various ways in 
the education of their seasonal and 
casual labourers. These and many 
other fillups to practical education re- 
flect great credit on both the United 
States and Canada. 

As above indicated, great research 
laboratories have been organized and 
they are achieving splendid results. 
There is vastly more money invested 
in chemical and mechanical labora- 
tories in the industrial plants of Can- 
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ada and the United States today than 
in the laboratories of the universities. 
Besides apprentices, many industrial 
workers, therefore, have even now 
the opportunity of improving their 
knowledge. Industry and education 
are thus recognizing the fact that 
they belong to each other and are 
effecting a union that will not again 
suffer divorce. 
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of the “Fifth University,” nor would 
its teachers be willing to go on the 
staff of this unique institution. They 
would not put in a full day’s manual 
labour with their pupils. We are 
convinced after twenty-seven years’ 
experience that the university man, 
preferably a graduate of the “Fifth 
University,” and therefore one whose 
muscles are not atrophied by disuse, 
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to go underground. These men are newly arrived 


from Baltic countries 


Universities, Too, Falling Into Line 


Already, though the universities 
seem loath to admit it, much the 
greater part of research work is 
actually being done outside their 
walls. They are, however, now prac- 
tically all assisting in partial decen- 


tralization. But we think that exten- 
sion lecturers, while doing an excellent 
work, can not honestly lay a claim to 
the name of teacher in the “Fifth 
University.” None of these institu- 
tions desires the complete restoration 


and who has not lost his God-given 
zest for work of the hands, taking 
his place as a full day labourer and 
teaching during spare hours, is the 
logical and improved descendant of 
the master worker. He is best fitted 
for the great task of rehabilitating 
education in the home, shop, and 
bunkhouse. While many are inci- 
dentally working toward this end 
with fine results, the Frontier College 
is, so far as we know, the only institu- 
tion professedly aiming and striving 
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for the complete resurrection of the 
“Fifth University.” Thus, phoenix- 


like the educational institution which 
at one time found itself in the homes 
and shops of the ’prentice trades is 
gradually rising from its own ashes. 


Is the Extension of the “Fifth 
University” Practicable 


The question will naturally be 
asked: Is the aim of the Frontier 
College practicable? or in other 
words, Is the extension of the ‘Fifth 
University” feasible? In our opinion 
if the principle of employing full-time 
professional teachers, as such, is 
adopted, no; but if the plan of en- 
gaging them instead in the dual 
capacity of worker and teacher, yes. 
Clearly it is not possible to take the 
masses away from their work to edu- 
cate them; and the cost of enough 
resident non-labouring teachers would 
be prohibitive. 

It may be asked, also, “Where are 
a sufficient number of labouring in- 
structors to come from?” The over- 
crowded teaching profession could 
well supply a goodly number, and the 
same is true of the other profes- 
sions—law, the church, medicine, en- 
gineering—all over-manned. In ad- 
dition to receiving a salary for their 
services as instructors, it would be a 
godsend to many unemployed profes- 
sionals to give them an opportunity 
of earning a fair day’s wage with 
their hands. 

Besides, at present, our high 
schools and universities are filled to 
overflowing. Many of these students 
would do better to join the university 
of the home, which would mean that 
they would be able to continue their 
education, while at the same time be 
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wage-earners, or other-wise assist 
their overworked parents. It would, 
also, mean that a great many teach- 
ers, lecturers, professors, and even 
some research students would be re- 
leased from the colleges and second- 
ary schools and would become full 
day manual labourers, teaching in 
spare hours. Thousands of practical 
experts, too, would be available for 
educational work in industries. The 
master mechanic, the mine captain, or 
any skilled worker proficient in his 
craft, could become an instructor. 
From these various sources men- 
tioned a large band of teachers would 
then be free to cope with the huge 
army of student-workers. 

To the question, ‘“‘How can such 
an undertaking be financed?” we 
might reply that as the teachers earn 
the major portion of their salaries 
with their hands, at least more than 
double the number of teachers could 
be employed for the same amount of 
money as they are now costing. A 
great economy could thus be effected. 

The universities have an average 
of one teacher to fifteen pupils. That 
is all very well as an ideal for the 
“Fifth University,” but the Frontier 
College at the present time is able to 
maintain only about sixty instructors 
annually. The writer would feel that 
a millenium were at hand (perhaps 
not the one looked for by some) if 
society would provide even one in- 
structor to one hundred toilers. This 
objective we believe to be urgent and 
practicable. 


The Fifth University is Gradually 
Coming Into Its Own 


There is little doubt that while 
revolutions do not come overnight the 
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universities will yet go back by de- 
grees to the home and shop from 
which they decamped so shamelessly 
centuries ago. They will set up there 
the bookcase and laboratory and 
other educational facilittes. 

As will be inferred from what has 
already been said the universities left 
the shops in an emaciated and broken 
condition. They were, because as- 
saulted and robbed, like the man 
who had fallen among thieves who 
stripped him of his raiment and left 
him half dead. In later years the 
factories and camps were found in the 
same plight. Many have passed by 
on the other side, casting sympathetic 
glances, it is true, but a good Samari- 
tan is coming. Already, as has been 
pointed out, many industries have 
forced the universities’ hands. They 


have equipped their plants with ex- 
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tensive laboratories and libraries, and 
*prentice trades are being linked up 
with technical schools. Thus, to 
some extent, the good Samaritan has 
arrived, has taken the despised and 
broken “Fifth University” out of the 
ditch, put it on his donkey, taken it 
to the inn and paid its bill. The uni- 
versities have ignored too long the 
fact of the existence of the “Fifth 
University,” but will be compelled 
ultimately by sheer force of public 
opinion to give much greater assist- 
ance than they are doing now in plac- 
ing the “greatest university of them 
all” comfortably on every farm and 
in every shop and home and camp 
throughout the wide world. When 
that day comes rural depopulation, 
so greatly deplored by all, will cease 
and the country will come into its 
own. 


ANTIQUARY 


Once, when she thumbed old books of dimming prints, 
He sat before her, questioning the disguise 

Of tarnished jewelry and old faded chintz 

She wore. Why any girl so markedly wise 

Should toy away the hours of her youth 

In old antiquities?—he pondered why. 

Surely the lottery of dusty truth 

Was taking precious coin to gain thereby. 


“Nothing is ever new or young,” she said, 

“Tt’s merely the disguise that makes it so; 

Reading, we read the page already read.” 

He smiled a little in the evening glow 

Remembering one as beautiful and dear, 

Whom he had loved—and down another year. 
Howarp McKINLEY CorNINc. 





PAPER AND PULP 


Canada is the world’s greatest pro- 
ducer of newsprint. The year 1928 
puts her still further in the lead, with 
a production 14 per cent above 1927 
during the first 11 months. In other 
kinds of paper also, such as book, 
writing, and wrapping, the year’s pro- 
duction has been greater than that of 
last year, and mills making these 
grades have been able to operate well 
up to capacity. Since the manufac- 
ture of paper and pulp is Canada’s 
largest industry, the general good bus- 
iness conditions of the year have 
meant employment for a large num- 
ber of wage earners; 32,876 persons 
worked in paper and pulp manufac- 
ture during the year, and the wage and 
salary bill amounted to $45,674,293. 
Thus the average worker in the in- 
dustry earned $1389 for the year. 

Last year was one of expansion not 
only in quantity produced but in new 
building for further increase of pro- 
duction capacity. New mills in the 
newsprint industry were opened at 
Kapuskasing, Dolbeau, and Fort Wil- 
liam and new machines were added in 
other plants. The demand for news- 
print has not quite kept pace with this 
new capacity to produce, but it is felt 
that the growth of the industry war- 
rants the increase and that business 
will expand in proportion. 

The newsprint industry depends 
very largely on export trade, 90 per 
cent of which goes to the United 
States, Great Britain, Argentina, and 
Australia, taking a considerable pro- 
portion of the remainder. In the first 


11 months of 1928, the value of ex- 
ports were 13.8 per cent higher than 
in 1927. The book, writing, and 
wrapping paper industries on the 
other hand depend largely on the 
home market, and the expanse in this 
branch of the trade has been due to 
general business prosperity and good 
crops in the agricultural field. 

Wood pulp production during the 
year has kept pace with the increased 
output of paper for which it is the raw 
material. Canada also supplies a 
good proportion of the wood pulp 
used for rayon manufacture, and large 
shipments were made to the United 
States and Europe. 

The progress of the industry in the 
past 10 years is strikingly shown by 
the increase of capital invested. In 
1927 the industry represented an in- 
vestment of $579,000,000 as com- 
pared with $186,000,000 in 1927. 
Investments have more than trebled 
in IO years. 

One of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the year was the completion 
of the Paper and Pulp Research In- 
stitute in Montreal, which represents 
a cooperative effort of the govern- 
ment, McGill University and the in- 
dustry. With the new possibilities 
which this institution offers the indus- 
try looks forward to scientific experi- 
ment to improve the quality of its pro- 
duct and its methods of manufacture. 
It is fitting that a growing industry 
should turn to research to lay the 
foundation for further progress. 





CANADA, TODAY, AS AN INDUSTRIAL 
CENTER 


R. J. TALLON 


Vice-President Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, 
President, Division No. 4, Railway Employees Department, American Federation of Labor 


HE thought of making the Feb- 

ruary issue a special Canadian 

number is particularly appropri- 
ate at this time, in view of the action 
of the New Orleans Convention in 
deciding to come to Toronto, one of 
our principal industrial cities, for your 
1929 Convention. 

It is indeed surprising, at this ad- 
vanced date in the world’s history, 
what misconceptions still exist in the 
minds of many of our active trades 
union members as to the actual na- 
tional status of the Dominion of 
Canada, and of our recent industrial 
development. I suggest at the begin- 
ning that in the interests of the vari- 
ous international unions, some time 
might profitably be spent in a study of 
our potentialities. 

At the present time, there is being 
developed in Northern Ontario and 
adjacent Manitoba, also in British 
Columbia, the greatest metalliferous 
mining industry of all the world’s his- 
tory. Smelters and concentrators are 
being installed; hundreds of miles of 
railways are being constructed for the 
sole purpose of serving the mines and 
the .mining surface has just been 
scratched, as it were. 

We have waterpower sufficient to 
supply the continent with electrical 
energy and have also arrived at the 
position of being the world’s greatest 
wheat exporting country. 


When one stops to visualize what 
this means to a nation which is so_ 
sparsely settled as Canada, and what 
it might mean by way of prosperity 
to the people of the Dominion, §it 
is remarkable that our government 
seems to be more interested in the 
task of inducing immigrants to come 
to the country than it is in conserving 
the wealth of the nation for the citi- 
zens at present within the nation. 

It is natural that with diversified in- 
terests and such great distances be- 
tween our productive centers (some 
3,500 miles from coast to coast) our 
transportation problem is one of the 
greatest importance. In the year 1885, 
the last spike was driven in British 
Columbia which connected East and 
West by railway. The Canadian Pa- 
cific, which has flourished from a 
financial and commercial standpoint 
since that time; and as might be ex- 
pected in a growing country from 
time to time, short lines in various 
sections of the land, were largely sub- 
sidized by the government supposedly 
for colonization purposes, and very 
naturally not always in the best in- 
terests of the nation; as it is easily 
understood that such projects would 
be largely actuated by selfish personal 
interests and advanced by political in- 
fluences. 
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Thus we had short lines built in the 
various provinces, very often starting 
from nowhere and ending no place. 

This situation was exploited to the 
greatest extent by the Mackenzie- 
Mann interests which, as time went 
on, took further advantage of a pop- 
ular sentiment towards competition 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and in favor of further transconti- 
nental lines, and secured subsidies for 
the linking up of various wandering 
short lines into another nation wide 
system. 

Bonds were floated and disposed of 
chiefly in England. There were large 
profits made out of the construction 
of the road which went to the orig- 
inal promoters of the road by way of 
the subsidiary company route, which 
profits, by the way, were not used to 
operate the road, but were invested 
largely in street railway and electric 
power projects in large cities, both in 
Canada, United States, and Mexico. 

Not content with this building pro- 
gram, before it was completed an- 
other project was launched under the 
auspices of the Dominion Govern- 
ment to build a third transcontinental 
line, this one to take a more northerly 
route, and upon being built by the 
government, was to be handed over 
to the Grand Trunk Railway to oper- 
ate, under a long term lease, the 
bonds to be backed by the old Grand 
Trunk System. But as is so often 
the case under: such circumstances, 
there was so much money spent upon 
construction that the Grand Trunk 
refused to take over the eastern por- 
tion of the road which was the more 
unprofitable to operate. However, 
they were allowed to take the western 
portion which ran through the rich 
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wheat fields of the prairie, although 
at that time not fully developed. 

The great expansion bubble of pre- 
mature railway building soon burst. 
The Grand Trunk Pacific, as the west- 
ern end of the new road was called, 
went into bankruptcy, dragging the 
old Grand Trunk with it. The Cana- 
dian Northern, the Mackenzie-Mann 
built roads, arrived at the same posi- 
tion, and the government was forced 
to foreclose on mortgages held by it. 
This left nothing but to either take 
over and operate the roads, whith 
could not be run by private interests 
at a profit; or to let the roads rust, 
which, of course, would have been 
an acknowledgment of virtual na- 
tional bankruptcy, on account of so 
many towns and settlers having estab- 
lished themselves along the various 
rights of way, and the communities 
having pledged themselves to provide 
transportation facilities. 

In short, that was the mess visited 
upon the people of Canada. The gov- 
ernment decided to merge all lines in 
which they had an interest into one 
railway system; to take over as well, 
the Grand Trunk; and to operate 
what is now known as the Canadian 
National Railways, which, with the 
Canadian Pacific System, make two 
large trunk lines across Canada; and 
which bid fair to fill all the require- 
ments of the country in that particu- 
lar for a long time to come — of 
course, with the addition of such feed- 
ers as from time to time are neces- 
sary. 

The story of merging and organ- 
izing the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, which changed a chaotic and 
demoralized condition of affairs with 
an annual deficit exceeding fifty mil- 
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lion dollars, to a real up-to-date rail- 
way system, second to none on the 
continent, with an annual earning in 
excess of fifty million, is a romance 
of itself which space will not permit 
of being told at this writing. 

Organized labor has kept pace 
with this railway development. Cana- 
dian locals were among the first of the 
respective sixteen standard railway 
organizations, and have been contin- 
uously in the forefront in militancy 
and progress. 

The Shop Trades on the Canadian 
Pacific and on the Canadian North- 
ern Manitoba Lines were the pioneers 
of the Federated Shop Trades Move- 
ment. They participated in strikes as 
a Federation in the year 1908 on the 
C. P. R., and some years prior to that 
on the C. N. R. They consolidated 
their movement on all Canadian rail- 
ways in 1918, forming Division No. 4 
of the Railway Department of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
are the only Division as such which 
has remained intact. 

We have had difficulties to contend 
with such as are inevitable in all la- 
bor organizations, with the addition 
of many nationalistic prejudices which 
have been fostered by many individ- 
uals desiring to be large toads in small 
puddles, rather than to remain good 
soldiers in the only logical labor 
movement for the North American 
continent. However, in spite of many 
secessionist movements from time to 
time, we are in a very happy state of 
organization today and in a fair way 
to make steady progress with the de- 
velopment of the country. 

While there has been an intense in- 
terest in the development of the vari- 
ous tribunals established by the United 
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States government to deal with rail- 
way labor, we find that the present 
act does not differ materially from 
that which has been established for 
some 25 years in Canada, which has 
general application and is known as 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act and which functions almost iden- 
tically as does the present United 
States Act for railway mediation. 

These acts as we understand them, 
have for their purpose the getting to- 
gether of the contending parties be- 
fore a neutral party, there to talk 
over all the subject-matter pertaining 
to the case, bring out all possible data, 
and let the light of public opinion 
shine on the controversy. 

Our Act has of course received se- 
vere criticism from Labor and the 
present United States Act will be 
criticised just as severely to the extent 
that it does not result in favorable 
awards to the workers; or on the 
other hand, the other parties will 
make the same comment if things go 
unfavorable to them. 

Such is the inevitable result of all 
arbitration proceedings the world 
over; the decisions can not always 
favor both contenders nor can deci- 
sions arrived at by any other methods 
(strike or war included). 

Labor has adopted the policy of 
trying out to the fullest possible ex- 
tent, conciliation and arbitration pro- 
ceedings, in the settlement of disputes. 
We recognize that a very great 
amount of toleration must be exer- 
cised by both parties in accepting de- 
cisions, and have the hope that a just 
and righteous cause put forth in the 
proper way can not fail to be recog- 
nized and rectified. As a logical se- 
quence to this policy, we participate in 














the various activities having for their 
purpose the fulfillment of this objec- 
tive. 

As railway shop workers we have 
agreed with the management of the 
Canadian National Railways on a sys- 
tem of union-management coopera- 
tion. Our local membership through 
their committees meet with local man- 
agement in every terminal of any ap- 
preciable size in Canada, every two 
weeks, at which meeting all matters 
of mutual interest are fully discussed. 
Exact and minute detailed minutes are 
kept, and copies sent to the general 
ofices of both the company: and the 
organization. Regional meetings are 
held each six months and system meet- 
ings yearly for the purpose of dispos- 
ing of those suggestions not considered 
strictly local matters. These meetings 
and the spirit emanating from such 
practice result in real team-work all 
down the line in the carrying out of 
suggestions having for their purpose 
the more efficient operation of the 
railway and the comfort and better 
working conditions of the men in the 
shops and yards. 

Then in turn we are affiliated with 
local trades and labor councils in ex- 
tending our activities to civic and 
municipal interests, with provincial 
bodies, and with the Trades and La- 
bor Congress of Canada in promot- 
ing those interests which affect our 
national life. 

Just as we belong to the respective 
International Unions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, on the in- 
dustrial field we recognize the general 
international interests of wage work- 
ers. We recognize that the immigra- 
tion problem is a double-barreled 
proposition. We are affected by the 
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workers from other lands coming in 
to take our jobs, and we are affected 
by international capital establishing 
factories in foreign lands and dump- 
ing the product of cheap labor in our 
land, thereby again taking our jobs 
away. 

To cope with this problem, Cana- 
dian labor displays an active interest 
in the International Labor Office, a 
very important branch of the League 
of Nations, established in Geneva. 
The Labor section holds general 
meetings each year at which are pres- 
ent from each country, one represent- 
ative from the workers, one from the 
employers, and two from the govern- 
ment with their respective advisers. 
The governing body or executive, a 
small elective group, upon which 
Canadian labor is represented by 
Brother Tom Moore, President of 
the Trades and Labor Congress, 
meets twice each year in addition to 
the general gathering. 

This section has accomplished a 
wonderful work in influencing the na- 
tions of the world to adopt labor leg- 
islation; to bring about the eight-hour 
day, the child labor acts, the abolish- 
ment of night work for women, and 
better factory acts. In general they 
have raised the standard of living in 
those cheap labor countries which 
have for years been in direct competi- 
tion with us in industry. 

We think that the League of Na- 
tions is the proper kind of tribunal to 
avoid a conflict between nations. It 
may fail at times, but each war en- 
tered into in spite of the League will 
only tend to strengthen the idea of 
the necessity for the League. 

We believe the Labor Office is per- 
haps the most important section of 























the League. It is the only avenue 
through which the workers, employ- 
ers and governments of the world can 
get together and eliminate the worst 
of competitive working conditions, 
for after all, competitive industrial 
trade has been the most direct cause 
of wars in recent years. 

The Labor Office has more than 
justified its existence to date.- The 
possibilities for progress in this con- 
nection are tremendous, and the work 
of the International Labor Office will 
be advanced to the extent that all 
countries affiliate and take an interest 
in it. 







Books and periodicals reflect our 
mental environment and stimulate in- 
tellectual growth. The story of print- 
ing in Canada therefore is closely al- 
lied with the country’s intellectual and 
economic development. 

Commercial printing in Canada be- 
gan in 1752, with the publication of 
The Halifax Gazette. At that time 
British North America was no more 
than a narrow band of colonies along 
the seacoast, hemmed in by French 
settlements to the north and west. 
The first newspaper in Quebec ap- 
peared in 1764, and Montreal’s first 
paper was founded in 1778 by a 
French printer who came with Ben- 
jamin Franklin on a visit from the 
United States. Ontario followed in 
1793. These early papers were pub- 
lished either weekly or at different 
intervals and it was not till 1833 that 
the first daily paper appeared—The 
Montreal Daily Advertiser. 
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It is generally agreed that the time 
has passed when a nation can live en- 
tirely within itself. That is becom- 
ing more apparent each day as our 
means of inter-communication im- 
prove. Whether we like it or not, 
we can not help but be affected by hu- 
man conditions, regardless of where 
they exist. We must have interna- 
tional tribunals for investigation and 
arbitration. We have failed in our 
duty from a national viewpoint, by 
withholding our support to such a 
movement to the same extent that an 
individual fails in his duty by refrain- 
ing from belonging to his trade union. 


In the latter part of the Ninteenth 

century came progress in western de- 
velopment and daily papers are mile- 
stones of westward moving civiliza- 
tion. British Columbia had a daily 
paper in 1858, and from 1870—8o 
dailies were founded in the prairie 
provinces at Winnipeg, Battleford, 
and Edmonton. 

With the spread of printing came 
a stimulus to education. In the 30 
years from 1891 to 1921 illiteracy of 
the Canadian population over 10 years 
old was reduced from 17.6 to 5.7 per 
cent. Books and printed matter are 
undoubtedly responsible in large meas- 
ure for the very high per cent of liter- 
acy in Canada today. 

From the time of its first establish- 
ment, the center of printing has con- 
tinually moved westward. Toronto is 
now the most important center both in 
number of employees and value of 
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product, with Montreal second; but 
Winnipeg comes third and other west- 
ern cities are growing in importance. 

An interesting development in the 
printing industry is the growth of the 


Movement in the coal industry has 
until recently been North and South. 
Canada has large opportunities for de- 
velopment in coal. More than half 
the coal burned in her homes and fac- 
tories is imported. 

During recent years there has been 
a continual increase in home produc- 
tion and decline in importation. In 
1922 the people of Ontario and Que- 
bec used Pennsylvania anthracite al- 
most exclusively, while today they are 
turning largely to coke, British an- 
thracite, Alberta coals, oil, and gas for 
heating and cooking fuels. Annual 
importations from the United States 
have decreased 30 per cent. At the 
same time Canadian production shows 
healthy increase. For the first 10 
months of 1928, coal production aver- 
aged 16 per cent above the average 
for the preceding five years. Judging 
from figures to Oct. 31, 1928, Can- 
ada’s total coal product for the year 
will probably be about 17,125,000 
tons and imports about 17,000,000 
with exports of about 831,000 tons. 

Canada’s coal consumption in- 
creased by nearly 2,000,000 tons in 
1927, and as this was nearly all in 
bituminous coal, the gain reflected in- 
creased industrial activity. 
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small country weekly. Although these 
papers have a small circulation, they 
reach people who would probably not 
otherwise see the daily news and thus 
have wide educational possibilities. 






Because of this increasing need for 
industrial fuel, however, there have 
been applications recently for changes 
in the tariff rate on coal from the 
United States and hearings were held 
before the Advisory Board on Tariff 
and Taxation. Industrial plants sit- 
uated within easy reach of United 
States coal feel that free admission 
would give them cheaper fuel; and 
collieries in British Columbia also 
take this stand since free admission 
to United States coal according to 
the provision for reciprocal action 
under the Forney-McCumber Tariff, 
would mean free access to the United 
States for Canadian coal. Alberta 
soft coal operators on the other 
hand opposed tariff reduction which 
would cut into their market in the 
prairie provinces. The Dominion 
Fuel Board is making studies on the 
fuel problem and test movements of 
coal from the maritime provinces. 
The question of rail rates is also a de- 
termining factor in the coal problem. 

Through technical investigation and 
research, greater possibilities are open- 
ing for the more efficient and diversi- 
fied uses of coal. In carrying on its 
studies the Board will use the new fuel 
research laboratory of the Depart- 
ment of Mines at Ottawa which is one 
of the best equipped on the continent. 

















ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


AN INDEX OF LABOR’S SHARE IN PRODUCTION AND IN 
CONSUMPTION ' 


The index of Labor’s share in pro- The index of Labor’s share in con- 
duction runs as follows: sumption runs as follows: 


September 
October 
November 


1For an explanation of the construction of the index, see March, 1928, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS? 
I. Unemployment by Cities 


Percentage of members unemployed 


Nov., Dec., Oct., Nov., 

Cities 1927 1927 1928 1928 
Atlanta, Ga 10 7 7 8 
30 34 13 10 
15 11 13 14 
17 22 18 i3 
10 21 8 7 
11 9 4 . 5 
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Cities 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Detroit, Mich 
Jersey City, N. J 


Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N. Y 
Omaha, Nebr 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

San Antonio, Tex 
San Francisco, Calif 
St. Louis, Mo 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D. C 


UNEMPLOYMENT BY TRADES 


Percentage of members unemployed 


Oct., 
1928 


Nov., 
1927 
11 
13 
24 
19 
8 


7 
19 
9 
15 
16 
3 
12 
10 
11 


Dec., 

1927 
16 
24 
15 
23 
16 
16 
7 
Q 
22 
18 
12 
13 
4 
15 
10 
11 
9 


4 
12 
11 
10 
22 
24 

4 

7 
11 

9 
12 
20 
11 

3 
12 

6 

4 

3 


Nov., 
1928 
11 

13 
13 

7 
30 
23 
3 
8 
13 
9 
17 
19 
12 
3 
12 
9 
8 
3 
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Dec., 
1928 


13 
36 
10 
12 
27 
25 

3 

8 
11 
il 
12 
23 
18 

3 
13 
10 
27 

2 


1 Foran explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, AMERICAN 
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Year Month 


II. Unemployment by Trades 


All 
Trades 
13 
14 
15 


18 
18 
18 
16 
13 
il 
12 

9 
10 

9 
10 
13 


Building Printing 
Trades 


22 
24 
26 


36 
39 
38 
32 
25 
22 


Trades 


OPUaYVahrehUanue Wh 


Metal 
Trades 


11 
12 
15 


18 
16 
13 
12 
12 
10 
13 





ARIZONA 
Lowell.—Phil J. Donahue: 


Ventilation system is excellent in all mines. 
Medical service and hospitalization are very 
good. A voluntary wage increase of 10 per cent 
effective November 1 was granted. There has 
been a big increase in the working force in all 
mines in this district. 


ARKANSAS 
Paragould.—J. P. Hampton: 


Our Board of Health sees to it that good sani- 
tary conditions exist. The eight-hour day pre- 
vails here. Everything is dull here, with only 
about 25 per cent of the people employed. There 
has been a slight increase in the carpenters 
membership. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles——David G. Mitchell: 


The general employment situation has im- 
proved slightly in the building line, but the 
influx of tourists will offset that many times. 
Organizing campaigns are under way by the 
iron workers, molders, electricians, bookbinders, 
cooks and waiters. Parliamentary public speak- 
ing classes have been organized. There is a 
small local union of office workers here. Plans 
are being laid to help increase membership of 
locals affiliated with the Central Labor Union. 
The musicians own their headquarters. Auto- 
mobiles, furniture and homes are purchased on 
the installment plan. ¢. 


CANADA 
London.—J. F. Thomson: 


The Building Trades have an organization 
campaign under way. A local union of full 
fashioned-hosiery workers has been organized. 
The street railway employees gained a 2 cents 
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an hour increase in wages through a decision 
of the Municipal Railway Board. Employment 
is better than usual here. Some workers, how- 
ever, are idle through annual stock taking. 


COLORADO 
Denver——Earl R. Hoage: 


There has been a general agitation going 
on in Colorado for ventilation, factory and 
workshop conditions among the coal operators 
of the state. The Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. 
has been the leader in this movement. The 
United Mine Workers are planning a campaign 
of organization in the northern field. 

Common laborers, bakery wagon salesmen and 
drivers unions have been formed. A new local 
union of garment workers has been organized 
among the employees of the Progressive Whole- 
sale Tailors, Inc., of Denver. This local. union 
was formed as a result of a strike which lasted 
several days. The United Garment Workers 
sent general executive board member A. Gordon 
and general organizer Geo. C. Slater to Denver 
and these representatives, together with Sec.- 
Treas. Gross of the Colorado State Federation 
of Labor succeeded in unionizing the entire 
plant and secured a fine agreement carrying 
with it improved working conditions and an 
increase in wages. The firm also signed a 
union label agreement and in the future will 
place the union label of the United Garment 
Workers of America on all their products. It 
is expected that the local union will have at 
least 500 members by April 1st. A drive will be 
made to organize the entire clothing industry 
of Denver. In this campaign will be associated 
the United Garment Workers, Locals No. 139 
and 294, Journeyman Tailors Union No. 3 and 
the Colorado State Federation of Labor. 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers Union 
No. 26 recently signed an agreement with the 
Old Homestead Bakery, ending a 20 year con- 
test with this firm. The agreement provides 
for the use of the union label on all Old 
Homestead products. The bakery salesmen em- 
ployed by this firm also became members of 
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CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 

Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly a quarter of a million homes. 
Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 

In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





‘‘Keeps Winter Heat In 
Keeps Summer Heat Out’’ 


CELOTEX 
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Bakery Salesmen Union No. 219. New ma- 
chinery has been installed and the plant will 
be the most up to date in Denver. 

The La Dez Cigar Co., employing 75 union 
cigarmakers, recently moved into new and larger 
quarters and now have one of the most sanitary 
and up-to-date cigar factories in the west. 
Union labor in the western states is very active 
in behalf of the blue label of the Cigarmakers 
International Union. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the 
Colorado Labor Advocate, the usual 6 per cent 
dividend was declared to all stockholding unions, 
The financial condition of the paper is very sat- 
isfactory and steps are being taken to place 
the official organ of our movement in the home 
of every member of organized labor in Colo- 
rado. Over 15,000 now receive the Advocate, 

‘which is published weekly. 

The Denver Trades and Labor Assembly is 
making very elaborate plans to entertain the 
34th Annual Convention of the Colorado State 
Federation of Labor which will be held in 
Denver the week beginning June 3rd. The 
Assembly is planning to take care of at least 
300 delegates and visitors. . 

Bricklayers Union No. 1 of Denver is con- 
sidering affiliation with the Colorado State 
Federation of Labor and the Denver Trades 
and Labor Assembly. 

Laundry Workers Union No. 22 and Laundry 
Drivers Union No. 200 have signed an agree- 
ment with Casey’s Superior Laundry of Denver. 


FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg.—vV. S. Herring: 


The Building Trades Council have organizing 
activities under way. The Central Labor Union 
is devoting most of its time and energies work- 
ing with other groups to bring industries to 
Florida and especially locally. A campaign is 
in progress to create favorable sentiment for a 


workmen’s compensation law for Florida. The 
St. Petersburg Times has been highly com- 
plimenting the local labor paper. 


Tampa.—A. B. Grout: 


Barbers and bookbinders have organizing 
campaigns under way. Wages have been cut 
without any agreercent, due to the unemployed 
in the building trades. The cuts have been 
taken temporarily. Workers in the cigar in- 
dustry are employed only part time. Machine- 
made cigars are displacing men. The machines 
are being operated by girls and a machinist 
is employed in each factory to keep machines in 
good order. We are planning to give a Union 
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Label Exhibit at South Florida Fair, January 29 
to February 9. 


ILLINOIS 
Granite—Bob Lyons: 


The building tradesmen have adopted the 
five-day week. The Central Trades Council of 
East St. Louis and Granite City have an or- 
ganizing campaign in progress. They are also 
planning for an educational campaign. The 
steel and iron mills have laid half their working _ 
forces off and many building tradesmen are 
out of work. 


Jacksonville—Charles E. Souza: 


Painters, carpenters, and stage employees are 
planning organizing activities. The printers 
have negotiated new wage scales. We are plan- 
ning for label entertainments. Unemployment- 
is only among unskilled labor. 


INDIANA 
Muncie—Ed. Kehrer: 


There has been no noticeable improvement 
in working conditions this year. Employment 
is a little better than usual for this time of 
the year. 


IOWA 
Des Moines—W. B. Hamill: 


The State Labor Commissioner and the City 
Housing Commission have made some progress 
along securing more favorable working condi- 
tions as to safety and ventilation, medical care, 
etc. Meat cutters and the team and truck driv- 
ers are increasing their membership. The 
Building Trades Council is also very active and 
with the return of the carpenters is now 100 
per cent strong. February, March and April 
are the months in which agreements are ne- 
gotiated. The Labor College is making good 
headway with study groups. Accident preven- 
tion is being discussed by the Central Body. 
Unemployment is quite prevalent here. Our 
Central Labor Council expects to hold four 
meetings a month, an executive board meeting 
followed by two general meetings and open 
forum for special problems of interest. Painters 
and decorators have added several new members 
lately. 


Sioux City—L. E. Garnett: 


We have the best of medical service for em- 
pioyees. No recent improvement in working 
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There is no standing still... 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Durinc the past two years 
6000 switchboards have been 
reconstructed in the larger 
cities served by the Bell 
System to enable the operators to 
give a more direct and faster service. 
Previously in towns where there 
were more than one central office, 
your operator would hold you on the 
line while she got the operator at the 
other central office on an auxiliary 
pair of wires. Now she connects 
directly with the other central office 
and repeats the number you want to 
the other operator. You hear her do 
this so that you can correct her if 
there is any mistake. 


“Tue TELEPHONE Books ARE THE DireEcToRY OF THE NaTION’ 


This little change cost mil- 
lions of dollars. Likewise, it 
saves millions of minutes a day 
for the public and it has cut 
down the number of errors by a third. 

It is one of the many improve- 
ments in methods and appliances 
which are constantly being introduced 
to give direct, high-speed telephone 
service. 

There is no standing still in the 
Bell System. Better and better tele- 
phone service at the lowest cost is 
the goal. Present improvements con- 
stantly going into effect are but the 
foundation for the greater service of 
the future. 








——— . 
Se AG he 
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conditions as regards ventilation, hours of work, 
etc. Activities are livening up with the butcher 
workers, teamsters, laborers and sheet metal 
workers. Nearly all locals figure on increasing 
their membership during 1929. The Trades and 
Labor Assembly have started a Promotional 
League for the purpose of helping all unions. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Marlboro.—John T. Tucker: 


Medical service has been extended to all 
workers in factories and municipal plants. All 
the building trades are out for more members. 
There is some work in all trades and the fac- 
tories are working about three-quarters of the 
time. The Central Labor Union plans to organize 
bakery workers, auto mechanics and teamsters. 


Salem.—Charles L. Reed: 


Local conditions as to ventilation, safety, med- 
ical service, etc., are very good. Leather work- 
ers are planning organizing activities. The 
plumbers and steamfitters begin the new year 
with an increase of 12% cents, bringing their 
hourly pay rate to $1.37% an hour. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union conducts educational classes 
weekly. There is unemployment in the shoe 
industry, building trades and miscellaneous in- 
dustries. Efforts are being made to increase 
affiliations and attendance at meetings of the 
Central Labor Union. Most of the unions are 
doing fairly well as to membership. 


MICHIGAN 
Jackson.—James G. Henley: 


Plasterers have secured the five-day week. 
A local union of butcher workmen has been 
organized. No new wage scales have been 
negotiated. Plans are under way for the or- 
ganization of a Building Trades Council Jan- 
uary 15. Nearly all unions report increased 
membership. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Keene—Mrs. Alice Goland: 


Painters have plans for an organizing cam- 
paign. There is quite a bit of unemployment 
among the wood workers. Garment workers 
and printing pressmen are the most active 
unions here. 


Lebanon.—Albert M. Lavign: 


Local unions of hod carriers, painters and 
paper hangers have been organized. There is 





unemployment among textile and garment work- 
ers. After the first of the year we hope to 
start special plans by our Central Labor Union 
for organization work. 


NEW JERSEY 


Jersey City—Wm. F. Kavanaugh: 


Hotel and restaurant employees and laundry 
workers have organizing campaigns under way. 
Local unions of cleaners and dyers and wait- 
resses have been organized. Bus operators and 
taxi drivers have negotiated a new wage scale 
for 1929. An injunction has been issued against 
the laundry drivers. There is much unemploy- 
ment among the building tradesmen and har- 
bor men at the Port of New Jersey. Our Cen- 
tral Labor Council is making efforts to organize 
women in the restaurants and laundries. All 
teamsters’ locals in Hudson County have added 
to their membership. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo—David W. Kennedy: 


The joint locals of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks, Freight Handlers, etc., are having 
organizing activities. 


Ridgewood.—George E. Ernewein: 


After a series of conferences, members of the 
Fountain Pen and Pencil Workers Union No. 
17990, have been successful in entering into a 
signed agreement with the Writers Products 
Company, making this company a strictly closed 
union shop, manufacturing high grade fountain 
pens, pencils, etc. All these products bear the 
union label. These pens and pencils are con- 
structed of the highest grade of material by 
skilled union men and women. The gold pen 
points are also strictly union made. All the 
pen points are 14 Kt. solid gold tipped with 
iridium, which makes for lasting wear. If the 
store with which you deal cannot supply you 
with a union label pen or pencil, same can be 
had at the Union Label Stores, 902 Broadway, 
Near Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro.—O. D. Bovender: 


The plumbers have secured the five-day week. 
Carpenters, bricklayers, painters, electrical work- 
ers, molders, machinists and printers are having 
organizing activities. A new wage scale has 
been negotiated by the stage employees carry- 
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THROUGH THE TERMS OF 
TWENTY-THREE PRESIDENTS 








Twenty-three Presidents 
of these United States 
have known the service of 


the Baltimore & Ohio— 





Ninety-four years ago, in 1835, the 
Baltimore & Ohio entered Washington—the 
first railroad to serve the Nation’s Capital— 


Today it is the only railroad, connecting 
the East and West, passing directly through 
Washington. 

Through peace and war—through adversity 
and prosperity — America’s First Railroad 
has kept faith with the communities that 
it serves — 

A full century of progress — a background of 
accomplishment —a record of service of 
which we of the Baltimore & Ohio may 
be justly proud. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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ing $1.50 a week increase. A few men are 
out of work in all trades except printing trades. 
Our Central Labor Union plans a general or- 
ganizing campaign for all workers. All locals 
are steadily increasing their membership. 


Spencer—F. T. Cornelius: 


The Southern Railway has a safety drive on 
which gives the workers better protection. Ef- 
forts are being made to organize the teachers. 
Our Central Labor Union is boosting attendance 
and impressing upon the members the impor- 
tance of buying union-made goods. 


OHIO 


Alliance.-—C. L. Archer: 


There is unemployment in all industries. Drop 
forgers and blacksmiths have added to their 
membership. 


Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 


Many industrial establishments have improved 
ventilation, safety and working conditions, partly 
through their own desire and partly in response 
to organized labor’s efforts. A local union of 
composition roofers is being organized. ‘The 
unemployment situation here is not so bad as 
in some places. Building has dropped off slightly 
and the common laborers are in the worst shape. 


Wellsville —F. C. Smurthwaite: 


There is much unemployment among the pot- 
tery and mill workers. Due to this situation ‘no 
organizing campaigns are going on at present. 


OKLAHOMA 


Ponca City.—O. B. Yeaman: 


The carpenters have secured the 44-hour week 
and the painters the 40-hour. No injunctions 
have been issued here recently. There is un- 
employment among all building craft workers. 
Our Central Labor Union is asking the civic 
organization to insist on outside contractors em- 
ploying home labor. Carpenters have added to 
their membership. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia-—Gay Borrelli: 


Organized labor throughout the city, with the 
assistance of Joseph Richie representing the 
American Federation of Labor, and under the 
auspices of the Central Labor Union is having 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


an organization campaign. Due to the general 
depression in the building industry, about 50 
per cent of the membership is out of work. 


Uniontown.—Samuel Seehoffer: 


There has been no improvement in working 
conditions. The coal companies, however, have 
their own doctor. Hod carriers and common 
laborers are trying to reorganize their union. 
We have lots of unemployment in the mines 
and among building tradesmen. 


PORTO RICO 


Yauco.—Max Mattie Rivera: 


The carpenters have organizing activities 
under way. There is much unemployment 
among sugar cane and agricultural workers. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston —W. H. Strippy: 


A few new members have been added to the 
electrical workers union. All locals affiliated 
with the Central Body are planning a general 
drive the first of the year. The outlook is very 
bright for increased membership. The Central 
Body and The Tuberculosis Society jointly are 
to use their influence with the various civic or- 
ganizations to advocate a higher wage for the 
workers in order to reduce tuberculosis in our 
community. Sanitary working conditions are 
good. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson —W. L. Diffee: 


All crafts here have secured the 44-hour week 
in the last year. Efforts are still being made 
to organize the retail clerks. Painters, car- 
penters, electricians, receive $1.00 per hour; 
plumbers, bricklayers and plasterers, $1.25. 
There is a great deal of unemployment in all 
lines of industry. 


Memphis.—G. C. Hopkins: 


We elected a United States Senator, a Con- 
gressman and members to the State Legislature 
favorable to Labor. Practically all of the local 
unions are active in organizing for new mem- 
bers. Our Municipal Employment Service just 
started last September. One of our delegates is 
Deputy Factory Inspector, one State Fire Mar- 
shal and one City Fire Marshal and they all 
cooperate to see that boys and girls have the 
full protection of child labor legislation. 





